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ABSTBIlCT 

This surTey, developed with the underlying philosophy 
of uncovering basic attitudes of students, reached approzinately 
11,000 students representing diverse interests, ages, prograas, 
geographic locales, and socioeconoaic backgrounds froa 188 
institutions. Of these 11,000 students, approziaately 25 percent 
responded to the sarvey instruaent and another 3 percent participated 
in the 15 regional interviews. Statistical data are presented for 
student characteristics, need for and deisirability of field of study, 
eaployability of curriculua by field of study, effectiveness of 
internship prograas, efficiency and effectiveness of resources, 
student responsibility, student aid, desirability of opportunity by 
level of educational attainaent, adequacy of secondary education, 
adequacy of present resources, appropriateness of parental support, 
appropriate priaary support, satisfaction by institutional type, and 
desirability of student loans. Various other areas are covered in 
addition to a suaaarization of observations concerning student 
attitudes, educational purposes, and national objectives* (HJR) 
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INTR0DUCT10N4NTENTI0N 

On May 15, 1973, the Review of Student Response was proposed to the Executive Director 
and the Bxecutive Committee of the National Commission on the Financing of ?ostsecondary Edu» 
cation compliant with Part 11, Section C, Subsection 1 of the approved Communications Plan. 

11. Commissioners and staff will interact with large numbers of key leaders and 
organizations and groups under the following guidcluies. 

C. Commissioners and/or staff, upon request, will meet with organizations 
and groups to discuss the general worX of the Commissfon and specific 
phases of Commission activity and will maintain communication lines 
with designatedorganizations or appropriate foodies. 

1 . if Commissioneis have not been assigned specific responsibility in an 
area, Commissioners should clear activities, as outlined above, with 
the Executive Committee if expenditures of Commission funding is 
to be involved. 

On June 5, 1 973, the Executive Committee approved the research project subject to the supe^ 
vision of the Commission's Chairman and Executive Director and subject to the authorized budget. 
(SecTabl-pagel) 

From August to November, 1973, the project proceeded with the purposes originally drafted 
in May. Communication with the approximate 1 1 million students in American postsecondary edu- 
cation was the salient concern. The project was thus designed to foward the following intentions: 

1. To identify, clarify, and transmit the student perspective regarding postsecondary educa- 
tion to the Commission. 

2. To inform the student constituency of the role and charge of the Commission. 

3. To subject completed Commission efforts to intense student scrutiny. 

4. To allow students the unusual privilege of providing direct input into national educational 
policy making. 

In order to satisfy the broadly-based intentions as well as produce a document that could be of 
considerable usefubiess to the Commission, a host of altemathre actions were considered. It would 
be neceisary to communicate to a large number of educational consumers and undentand their 
definitive responses to issues, It would also be neoevary to grasp the students' feeling, "gut itao- 
tiont'* and logic before the understanding of any nationally distributed survey could be of value and 
could be interpreted correctly. Furthermore, although the data on student reactions to pottsecon- 
daiy education financing are minimal, it is important that some effort be made to map existing data 
afainst aivailable current responses. 

Thus, to satisfy these intentions and complete the Review of Student Response, four distinct 
projects were included: 
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To conduct a national suivey that would evaluate student lesponse to educational issues 
and Commission objectives, and would evaluate student willingness and ability to respond 
to the topic of educational finance. * < 

To organize regional input sessions across the country to hear first-hand student responses 
to the Commission effort to date as well as encourage and record free responses to ques- 
tions on all aspects of postsecondary education (PSE). 

To review and corielate previous student-related studies, articles and philosophies to the 
aforementioned projects. 

To compile, illustrate, and com^late the national survey and literature search into a docu- 
ment that could be of use to the Commission. 

At this writing, even amidst constraints of time and fmances, these projects have been satisfac- 
torily completed. As of November 1, 1973, the Review of Student Response has reached approxi- 
mately 1 1,000 students representing diverse interests, ages, programs, geographic locales and socio- 
economic backgrounds from 1 88 institutions (private, public and proprietary). Of these numbers, 
approximately 25 per cent of the students responded to the survey instrument and another 300 
l>articipated in the 15 regional review sessions. 

These high percentage rates of responses and participation should be particularly encouraging. 
The students not only responded in great numbers but also with great interest and concern. Two 
particular observations should not go unnoticed here. Students can respond inteUigently to even the 
most complex educational issues and tradeoffs if they are afforded the opportunity. Students have 
% sincere desire to participate in national policy making, and their intent is to be constructive in 
their participation. 

The report admittedly and understandably has some significant limitations. As the literature 
search demonstrated, there is not a wealth of information available on student responses to or the 
needs and desires of PSE fmance. In this sense, the study is a pioneering effort. Even though the 
liigh response is encouraging, the Review should be considered in the limited context for which it 
was designed with respect to the entire postsecondary enterprise. In light of these limitations, it is 
strongly suggested that new efforts commence to fill the apparent data inadequacy if students are 
going to be consulted in the future. 

A second obvious caveat is one of time and resources. The information presented here by no 
means rer?9sents all the information that was produced. More data, particulariy from the survey 
and review sessions, are available on request; but the report as presented here is as conclusive as time 
and money permitted. We could not display even significant survey responses for these reasons. 

A third limitation is one of presentation. This study is obviously not enriched with a technical 
orientation nor is it developed as a complete dissertation. It is presented here as the students re- 
wpondcd. The survey represents 2,300 **gut reactions.** However, with more exposure and oppo^ 
tunity to respond coupled with the willingness of those in high places to continue to include stu- 
dents in the decision-making process, the technical orientation and literary sophisrication would be 
possible. 

In addition, the report was designed amidst considerable confusion as to the best means of 
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pnsentation iot the reporf s usefulness to the Commission effort as of November, 1973. Althougii 
the emphasis upon purposes, objectives and funding schemes in no way n^presents the total thrust 
of student interaction, that emphasis is considered to be essential at this poin t in the Commission's 
life. 

Hnally» these limitations were compounded by the unavailability of staff to support this 
Review, Thus the report does not reflect staff expertise. 

In conclusion, words of appreciation must be expressed to the many people that contributed 
to the Review. Particular appreciation must go to Dan Cnppen, Research Coordinator for the pro- 
ject, the National Commission's Denver office for arduous mailir«g and typing duties, to Editor Bess 
Eaip, and to Drs. Sherry Manning and James Fanner for their many helpful suggestions. 

Most importantly, a thank you must go out to all the students of American postsecondary 
education who responded in hopes that their effort may 4;ontribute to a better tomorrow. 

Tim R. Engen, Commissioner 
November 6, 1973 

A Note-One Year Later 

The National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education, in an effort to build 
an analytical framework, established a set of national objectives. These objectives represented a 
fiindainental statement of what mii^t be termed the national interest in the years ahead. Although 
the Commission chose not to pass judgement on these objectives nor rank them for the benefit of 
policy-makers, their presence in the Commission's report prompted extensive discussions among 
American students. This study was an effort to elucidate student thought patterns and an effort 
to thrust the essential questions raised by the discussion of objectives/purposes into the public eye. 

In November, 1973, this study was presented to the National Commission. Since this ftrst 
offidal hearing a host of educational groups and interested students have called for a greater distri> 
bution of the Survey in its entirety. The assum^ption behind such a calling is that policy discussions 
of educational finance cannot and should not be made without a scrutiny of student response. 
Furthermore, the Survey of Student Response sufficiently documents that all current and pro- 
posed funding strategics are inextricably bound to discussions of purposes/objectives. It is hoped 
that this articulation of student response can provide a meaningful supplement to the discussions 
and the policies yet to be determined. 

One year after the completion of this study, in cooperation with the National Student Edu- 
cational Fund, the Student Committee of the Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and 
the Education of Teachers, and Michigan State Unhrersity, the Survey of Student Response was 
published and distributed to a small representative sampling of students, legislators and educators. 
A special thank you must go to these groups for their sincere interest in surfacing student thought. 

Tim R. Engen 
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SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS 



Stuaent Attitudes 

h Student attitudes are «ot a condition of society; they are an eminently powerful force 
that will impact all of postsecondaiy education. 

2. Even without gnjater student participation, the student demand function will serve as an 
effective accountability mechanism in the future. 

3. Ihe idealism of equ^ opportunity objectives does not apply to student participation in 
institutional governance. 

£ducitional Purposes 

L The National Commission has not considered nor altered the purposes of American post- 
jiecondary education. 

2. The call for greater opportunities and greater options does not respond to the students' 
call for greater opportunities for self-development and employability. 

3. Tlie call for employability is broadly based; it is not isolated in any particular sector of 
postsecondary education. 

4. Tlic Renaissance man and those demanding gainful employment have the same need: to 
express one's self-development. 

5. While formal instruction and institutionalization do not prohibit self-development, they 
do inhibit it. 

6. The call for employability will remain as long as the expectations of postsecondaiy educa> 
tion participation and completion are not met. 

7. To respond to the call for employability, a new oiientation throughout all of American 
education is required. 

8. If the **leaming force" is not accepted in its totality, the call for greater opportunities for 
self-development will go unheeded. 



National Objectives 
A Access 

1. The objectives, as delineated by the National Commission, are great American goals ac 
ceptable to the students of American postsecondary education. 

Z Access without opportunity is not "opportunity,** 
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3. If universal access is to be achieved, fundiivg programs must consider the financial jieeds 
of those participants outside of traditionaHy targeted populations. 

4. UnWersal access is a worthy goal, but to the extent that the accomplishment of this objec- 
tive diverts from other aieas of required reform, it may be counterproductive, 

B. Opportunity 

5. "The need for programs of opportunity is an indictmeni ^ elementary and secondary 
education. While opportunity programs are needed, pos. jndary education should not 
categorically accept the burden of performance that has been neglected at other levels. 

6. The opportunity to participate should not unduly emphasize completion. Such an em- 
phasis is a function of unfair and unwise credentiaUsm. 

C Choice 

7. A choice of program offerings that is responsive to student needs, desires, and capabilities 
supercedes the importance of institutional choice. 

8. Institutional choice is an inappropriate and extralegal cUscussion. Such choice is a luxury 
until access and opportunity have been accomplished. 

D. Institutional Independence 

9. If greater opportunities and greater options can be offered, some loss of institutional 
independence is justined. 

E. Excellence 

10. While research and public service should not be deemphasized, instructional quality, in 
the context of access and opportunity, is required and should be reemphasized. 

1 1. The "era of equalitarianism'* is a quantitative achievement unless instructional quality is 
funded as the qualitative complement. 

12. Funds for the improvement of instruction in postsecondary education must accompany 
Uie funding schemes aimed at access and opportunity. 

F. Student Responsibility 

13. Students are responsible in their use of public funds and in achieving progress toward 
individualized academic goals. 

14. A great majority of students are willing to share the responsibility for the funding of post- 
secondary education. 

1 5. There are extenuating circumstances when the call for student responsibility is unrealistic. 
Defaulting loans may be less a symptom of student responsibility than a result of unfair 
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repayment schedules and need analysts formulas. 



16, The call lor student fesponsibility warrants a call for responsibility from all other const!' 
tuents and funders of postsecondary education. 

G Institutional Accountability 

17, The students, as m^or funders of postsecondary education, have few, if uny, effective 
accountability mechanisms and have little to say about the allocation of institutional 
resources. 

18, Studen ts must be considered in the determination and ^ise of accountability procedures. 

19» A greater sophistication of smdcnt participation is in the offing> The decisions of facul- 
ties, administrators, legislators^ and taxpayers will be viewed with greater scrutiny than in 
past years. 

H. Diversity-Flexibility 

20. "Diversity and flexibility" is the salient student concern. 

21 . The existent "diversity and flexibility" of programs is not sufficient in number or in struc- 
ture. Renewal and reform are required to respond to student needs. 

22. "DiveRity-flexibility" is a "pivotal" objective. Without its accomplishment, student needs 
go unattended, access is a quantitative achievement, and instructional quality has no 
home. 

Status Quo Programs 

1. If opportunity costs are not seiiously considered and eventually incorporated into flnan- 
cial assistance programs, rising costs will price a considerable number of potential post- 
secondary education participants out of the marketplace. 

2. The present need analysis formulas are unrealistic and do not reflect, in many cases, the 
ability to pay. 

3. Middle-income families caught outside the eligibility requirements of fmancial assistance 
but within severe economic constraints must be considered as qualifled recipients for 
financial assistance along with low-income and minority groups. 

4. Even "full ftinding" of present programs will not achieve desired outcomes unless there 
is more adequate dissemination of information and less bureaucracy in their administra- 
tion. 

5. The adoption of a modified voucher plan (BEOG) was a dramatic step towards: (1) stu- 
dent choice and (2) accepting student responsibility. 
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Altemativc Funding Proposals 



1 . Vouclier Plan Grants 

A unified frant program directed neither toward nor away from present target popula- 
lions, but to include a significant portion of the project "exclusion" group, is essential. 
Such a grant program, based primarily on rtalistic need, must provide for a substantial 
part of the total costs of PSE. 

2. Income-Contingent Loans 

ioans should b? made available to expand the horizons of choice and better meet fwc/Zw- 
dual needs. Such a Joan program should have primary emphasis on a flexible repay ment 
schedule in terms of both time and amount. Loans should be stnictored to avoid ovci^ 
burdening students upon completion. 

3. State Scholarship Programs 

Incentives should be provided to encourage stale governments to formulate and ade- 
quately fund scholarships. An extenswe scholarship program would not only enhance 
choice but also allow access on the basis of academic ability . 

4. Realistic Need Analysis 

Need analysis should accurately reflect, as the name impiies, need. Students feel that pre- 
sent need accounting docs not, in fact, accurately indicate the ability to pay. The ex- 
pected large parental contribution of the middle-mcome families is not realistic. Calcu- 
lating the average rate of return of capital investments and adding it to net taxable income 
is not realistic. Assuming a standard student contribution is not realistic. 

5. Expansion of Improvement Programs 

The overwhelming student support for improvement of PSE and the Commission objec- 
tives, ihe realization that improvements must accompany expansion, and the institutional 
struggle for survival in light of declining enrollments all clearly illustrate the need for 
diversity, nexibility, and innovation. Institutions of PSE must be allowed the chance (and 
perhaps be goaded into it) to develop new classes, curriculums, and programs. The present 
Fund for the Improvement of Postiecondary Education (FIPSE), funded at $10 million 
in FY *73, is not enough to insure or even facilitate the need for improvement. 

6. Institutional Block Grants for Opportunity 

As expanded grant programs may provide additional access, so must funding schemes be 
developed to supplement the new access with opportunity. Expensive, but important, 
opportunity programs will answer the question, "What do I do after I'm accepted?" 

7. Institutional Block Grants for Instructional Quality 

The concept of PSE as endoried by the Commission is providing an educational experience 
tc those who participate-the emphasis is on learning. This concept, as defined by stu- 
dents, requires instructional quality. To ease the competition for research monies, institu- 
tional grants for instructional quality are a necessity, not a luxury. 
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SURVEY OF STUDENT RESPONSE 



A. Description of Survey Inttrument 

The survey wm developed with the underlying philoiophy of uncovering teasic utiitudcs of 
students. An attempt was made to incoiporate as many issues confronting the Commission as possi* 
ble. Tiic questions were framed around discussions of key isbucs/objcctivcs within the Commission 
utiMmg existijig Commission material, Issues/otijectives deemed appropriate to the Commission 
and tlie student populace were included, Several questions were prompted by the initial student 
leview sessions in Denver. Each primary objective as described by the Commission served as an 
introduction to broad areas of investigation. In many areas, tradeoffs were introduced within the 
category to temper blanket approval of stated otjjectives. As with any surveys, questions were re- 
worded in several instances to test consistency and comprehension. Rankings of objectives and 
purposes were included to discover priorities and preferences. 

Much of the same individual background data as was iitilized in the Camegic survey was re- 
quested. Several additional items pertaining to costs and resources were queried. (See survey ques- 
tions) througli 17.) (See Appendix MM for complete survey.) 

Institutions were selected in a random fashion from the Office of Education Directory for 
1972-73. A dichotomy was created between two-year institutions and all others. In each category, 
the institutions were sorted into seven enrollment groups* less than SOO; 500 to 1,(X)0; 1,000 to 
2,000; 2,000 to 5,000; 5,000 to 10,000; 10,000 to 25,000; and more than 25,000. Quotas were 
assigned to each group and subgroup on the basis of the percentage of total student population that 
each represented accotdmg to the OE Directory. Of the ten thousand surveys, approximately 
7,000 were sent to institutions of higher education and 3,000 to two-year institutions. (See Appen- 
dix 1II-2 for complete mailing list and population figures.) 

Distribution of the survey was accomplished by the presidents of the selected institutions. 
The accompanying letter urged a random selection as time and facilities allowed. It was adminis- 
tered in this manner for primarily two reasons; (1) time of year, and (2) time available to adminis- 
ter and analyze the survey. Consideration was given to utilizing the ACE files for selection and dis- 
tribution. These files were not used because of severe time constraints, the difficulties the Carnegie 
Commission realized, and the limitation of administering the survey at only those institutions on the 
ACE files. 

Surveys were returned to the Denver office for collection and coding. The surveys were then 
forwarded to the University of South Dakota for analysis 

Due to time and cost, every second survey returned was analyzed. Statistical analysis of the 
data was performed by computer. Demographic data and answers were loaded onto tape from the 
scan sheets included with the survey. Cross-tabulations were performed and IBM PSTAT files 
assessed for statistical tests of validity and association. Approximately 250 comparisons were made 
and are available in hard copy. It should be noted that each question could be analyzed in light of 
each of the 20 demographic variables and each of the other questions. Since only the obvious demo- 
graphic variables were run against each question, farther analysis of the raw data is possible. The 
three groups of rankorderings were analyzed by simply calculating the percentage of first preference 
responses for each item within each group. (See Appendix IU-3 for sample printout, statistical tests 
used and full listing of cross-tabs.) 
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Bi Description of rarticipants 



Percentage 



< 0) M ale 
(I) Female 



Race 

(0) Black 

(1) Native American 

(2) Oriental 

(3) WliJtc 

(4) Spanish Sumanied 

(5) Other 



16.3 
22.1 
1,9 
57.7 
1.2 
0.9 



3. Ecligion 

(0) ProtestajU 

(1) Catholic 

(2) Jewish 

(3) Oihcf 
<4) None 

4. Parental income 

(0) Less than $6,000 21.2 

(1) $6,000- $9,999 21.7 

(2) $10,000-$14,999 22.8 

(3) $15,000-$20.000 19.5 

(4) Greater than $20,000 14.8 

5. Father's education 

(0) 1-3 years high school or less 23.3 

(1) High school graduate 33.4 

(2) 1-3 years postsecondaiy 18.7 

(3) B.A. or postgraduate degree 24.5 

6. Mother's education 

(0) 1-3 years higli school or lers 

( 1 ) High school graduate 

(2) 1-3 year* postiecondtry 

(3) B.A. or postgraduate degree 

7. Personal income 

(0) Less than $1,000 37.4 



(1) $1,000-$I,999 

(2) $2,000-$4,999 

(3) $5,000-$ 10,000 



14.5 
14.1 
18.6 
13.5 



(4) Greater than $10,000 
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Percentage 



8. Personal education 

(0) 8th grade or less 14,9 

(1) 10th grade or less 53 

( 2) 1 2th grade or less 1 1 .9 

(3) 1 4th grade or less 3 2. 2 

(4) 16th grade or less 30. 5 

(5) Graduate degree 5.2 

9. Higli school grade point average 

(0) C and below 7.8 

(1) B.,C+ 30.1 

(2) B+,B 40.4 

(3) A, A- 21.5 

10. Present grade point average 

(0) C and below 9.0 

(1) 30.3 

(2) B+,B 41.4 

(3) A, A- 19.2 

11. Field of study 

(0) Vocational- technical 9.5 

(1) Business 22.6 

(2) Social science 16.0 

(3) Humanities 9.7 

(4) Fine arts 3.8 

(5) Education/social welfare 12.4 

(6) Engineering 4.3 

(7) Health 5.5 

(8) Natural sciences 6.8 

(9) Other 9.4 

12. Year in postsecondary education 

(0) Entered in 1973 22.5 

(1) Entered in 1972 21.8 

(2) Entered in 1971 17.8 

(3) Entered in 1970 20.6 

(4) Before 1970 17.3 

13. Length of program 

(0) 1 year or less 26.5 

(1) 2 years 12.3 

(2) 3 years 2.2 

(3) 4 years 39.8 

(4) More than 4 years 19.1 
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Percentage 



14. Presently enrolled in 

(0) 1 institution 

(1 ) 2 or more institutions 



1 5. One year tuition costs 

(0) Below $250 22.4 

(1) $250-$499 21.7 

(2) $500-$999 27.9 

(3) $1,000-$2,000 »5,1 

(4) Above $2,000 8.7 

16. Presently receiving primary support 
for education from: 

(0) Ovm income ^2.9 

(1) Parents 29.8 

(2) Loans 10.9 

(3) Federal grants 10.3 

(4) State grants 4.0 

(5) Institutional scholarships 3.2 

(6) Work-study program 1.7 

(7) Other 7.1 

17. Self-described political leaning 

(0) Strong or moderate conservative 31.2 

(1) Middle-of-the-road 43.2 

(2) Liberal 22.6 

(3) Left 3.0 

Percentage Percentage 

Returned Mailed 

92. Institutional Size-Enrollment 

(0) Less than 500 1.5 2.0 

(1) 500-999 8.4 4.9 

(2) 1,000-1,999 11.1 9.3 

(3) 2,000-4,999 14.8 17.5 

(4) 5,000-9,999 12.4 21.9 

(5) 10,000-25,000 33.7 32.9 

(6) More than 25,000 17.7 11.9 

93. Highest program offering 

(0) 2 but less than 4 years 1 9.4 

(1) 4 or 5-year baccalaureate 28.0 

(2) First professional degree 2.6 

(3) Masters 19.0 

(4) Beyond Masters but less than Doctorate 0.3 

(5) Doctorate 30.6 
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Percentage 
Returned 



Percentage 
Mailed 



94. Institutional Type 

(0) 2-year tenninal occupational 
2-year bachelor creditable 

(1) Literal arts 
Teacher preparatory 

(2) Professional 



21.4 



59.8 
12.8 



30.0 



70.0 



C. Summary Data 

The following index lists the cross-tabs displayed in the Tab Ill-C. As noted before, additional 
cross-tabs were calculated and many more are possible. It should also be noted that percentage 
figures will not always equal 100 due to missing answers and demographic data, as well as multiple 
answers in either category . 



UI-C-1 Need for FlexibUity by Field of Study 

III-C-2 Employability of Curriculum by Field of Study 

lII-C-3 Desirability of Flexibility by Field of Study 

IIl-C-4 Desirability of Flexibility Assuming Higher Tuition by Field of Study 

III-C-S Effectiveness of Internship Programs by Field of Study 

lII-C-6 Effectiveness of Internship Programs by Institutional Type 

III-G-7 Adequacy of Present Internship Programs by Field of Study 

IIl-C-8 Adequacy of Present Internship Programs by Institutional Type 

lII-C-9 Efficiency and Effectiveness of Resources by Primary Source of Su pport 

lII-C-1 0 Efficiency and Effectiveness of Resources by Yeariy Tuition Costs 

III-C-1 1 Student Responsibility by Yearly Tuition Costs 

lII-C-1 2 Student Responsibility by Primary Source of Support 

III-C-1 3 Agreement with Loan Cancellation by Primary Source of Support 

III-C-1 4 Criteria for Determination of Student Aid by Parental Income 

UhC-l 5 Criteria for Determination of Student Aid by Present G.P.A. 

III-C-16 Criteria for Determination of Student Aid by Institutional Type 

III-C-1 7 Desirability of Opportunity by Level of Educational Attainment 

III-C-1 8 Adequacy of Secondary Education by Level of Educational Attainment 

III-C- 1 9 Adequacy of Secondary Education by Field of Study 

III-C-20 Need for Adequate Financial Resources by Personal Income 

UI-C-21 Adequacy of Present Resources by Parental Income 

ni-C-22 Adequacy of Present Resources by Personal Income 

III-C-23 Adequacy of Present Resources by Yearly Tuition Costs 

III-024 Adequacy of Present Resources by Primary Source of Support 

III-025 Complicated and Difficult Nature of Financial Aid by Personal Income 

111026 Desirability of Multiple Funding by Parental Income 

III-C-27 Desirability of Multiple Funding by Yearly Tuition Costs 

III-C-28 Appropriateness of Parental Support by Parental Income 

III-C-29 Appropriateness of Parental Support by Personal Income 



Index 
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Index 



lM-C-30 Appropriateness of Parental Support by Primary Source of Support 

llI-C-31 Desirability of Student Loans to Parental Support by Parental Income 

lU-C-32 Desirability of Student Loans to Parental Support by Personal Income 

IH-C-aS Appropriateness of Student Contribution by Parental Income 

Ill-C-34 Appropriate Primary Support for PSE by Parental Income 

ni-C-35 Appropriate Primary Support for PSE by Personal Income 

lU-C-36 Appropriate Primary Support for PSE by Yearly Tuition Costs 

Ill-C-37 Student Status by Length of Educational Program 

lII-C-38 Student Status by Yearly Tuition 

IIl-C-39 "PSE Produces Quantity, Not Quality" by Institutional TVpe 

UI-C-40 Satisfaction by Institutional Type 

HI-C-41 Rankings of AU Objectives 

IU-C-42 Rankings of Choice, Opportunity, Access 

lII-C-43 Rankings of Purposes 

lll-C-44 Percentage of Affirmative Responses to All Questions 



m-Ol Need for FlexibUity by Field of Study 

Postsecondary education should offer programs with sufficient flexibility to accommodate 
the changing needs of individuals and society. 



(Aggregate response: Agree 89%, Disagree 1 1%) 



Field of Study 



Percentage who 
strongly agiee or agree 



vocationai-te chnical 
business 
social science 
humanities 
fine arts 

education/social welfare 

engineering 

health 

natural sciences 
other 



70.9 
86.0 
86.1 
78.9 
97.7 
97.9 
100.0 
100.0 
94.9 
95.3 
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III-C-2 Employability of Curriculum by Field of Study 



The present curriculumi' should be designed to make the graduate more employable. 
(Aggregate response: Agree 83%, Disagree 1 7%) 

Percentage who 

Field of Study strongly agree or agree 

vocational-technical 73. 9 

business 76.6 

social science 76.1 

humanities 62.5 

f ae arts 90.9 

education/social welfare 97,2 

engineering 94.0 

health 98.4 

natural sciences 97.5 

otiier 93.5 



m-OS DesirabiUty of HexibiUty by Field of Study 

Institutions should keep program offerings up to date. 
(Aggregate response: Agree 92%, Disagree 8%) 

Percentage who 

Field of Study strongly agree or agree 

vocational-technical 75.5 
business K9.0 
social science 89.7 
humanities 89.3 
fine arts 97,7 
education/ social welfare 98.6 

engineering 1 00.0 
health 96.9 
natural sciences 98.7 
other 98.1 
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III'C-4 Desirability of Flexibility Assuming Higher Tuition by Field of Study 

ImtitutionsshotdJ keep program offerings up to date even if it means higher tuition. 
( Aggregate response: Agitie 82%, Disagree 18%) 

Percentage who 

Field of Study strongly agree or agree 

vocational-technical 9 1 . 9 

busine^ 79.5 

social science 83.5 

humanities 92.7 

fine arts 74.4 

education/social welfare 79,4 

engineering 80,0 

health 73.4 

natural sciences 75.9 

other 77.6 



III'C'5 Effectiveness of Internship Programs by Field of Study 

On-the-job training or internship programs make education more valuable. 
(Aggregate response: Agree 83%, Disagree 17%) 

Percentage who 

Field of Study strongly agree or agree 

vocational-technical 68.2 

business 78.6 

social science 79.3 

humanities 56.0 

fine arts 86.4 

education/social welfare 96.5 

engineering 98.0 

health 98.4 

natural sciences 98.7 

other 95.4 
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III-C-6 Effectiveness of Internship Programs by Institutional Type 

On-the-job training or internship programs make education more valuable. 

Percentage who 

Institutional Type strongly agree or agree 

two-year 77.0 
liberal arts/teacher preparatory 92.2 
professional ' 95.2 



III-C-7 Adequacy of Present Internship Programs by Field of Study 

Present internship programs are adequate. 



Percentage who 

Field of Study strongly agree or agree 

vocat'^n Jl-technical 8 1 .7 

business 59.9 

social science 47.2 

humanities 66.0 

fine arts 46.5 

education/social welfare 44.1 

engineering 30.6 

health 41.7 

natural sciences 26.7 

other 34.3 



UI-C-8 Adequacy of Present Internship Programs by Institutional Type 

Present internship programs are adequate. 

Percentage who 

Institutional Type strongly M^rte or agree 

two-year 67. ! 

Hberal arts/teacher preparatory 36.8 
professional 34.2 
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IlI-C-9 



Efficiency and Effectiveness of Resources by Primary Source of Support 



Institutions are presently using financial resources efficiently and effectively, 
(Aggregate response: Agree 48%, Disagree 52%) 

Percentagt who 

Primary Source of Support strongly agree or agree 

personal income SO.S 

parents 45.3 

lo^.jis 66.1 

federal grams 80.8 

state grants 71.8 

institutional scholarships 31.3 

work-study 47.1 

other 39.4 



ni-C-l 0 Efficiency and Effectiveness of Resources by Yearly Tuition Costs 

Institutions are presently using financial resources efficiently and effectively. 

Percentage who 

Yearly Tuition Costs strongly agree or agree 

below $250 53.7 

$250-5499 54.3 

$500.$999 40.8 

$1,000-$ 2,000 40.6 

above $2,000 37.8 



ni-C-1 1 Student Responsibility by Yearly Tuition Costs 

Students should be responsible in maintaining progress toward a specific academic goal. 



Percentage who 

Yearly Tuition Costv. strongly agree or agree 

below $250 68.2 

$250.$499 73.9 

$50O-$999 83.7 

$l,000-$2,000 86.7 

above $2,000 86.3 

Tab C- page 10 
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I11-C>1 2 Student Responsibility by Primary Source of Support 



Students should be responsible in main taining progress toward a specific academic goal. 

Percentage who 

Primary Source of Support strongly agree or agree 



personal income 68.4 

parents 84.2 

loans 62.2 

federal grants 50.5 

state grants 58.5 

institutional scholarships 97.0 

work-study 100.0 

other 88.9 



lII-C-1 3 Agreement with Loan Cancellation by Primary Source of Support 



If students fail to find employment after graduation, they would be justified in applying 
for suspension or cancellation of any educational loans, 

« (Aggregate response: Agree 51%, Disagree 49%) 

Percentage who 

Primary Source of Support strongly agree or agree 



personal income 49.8 

parents 44.7 

loan?> 68.2 

federal grants 73. 1 

state grants 82.9 

institutional scholarships 45.5 

work-study 35.3 

other 31.0 



IlI-C-14 Criteria for Determination of Student Aid by Parental Income 

Student aid should be determined by financial need rather than academic ability. 
(Aggregate response: Agree 74%, Disagree 26%) 

Percentage who 

Parental Income strongly agree or agree 



less than $6,000 86.2 

$6,000-$9,999 79.5 

$10,000-$ 14,999 68.1 

$15,000-$20,000 72.8 

above $20,000 57.6 
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m-C-l 5 Criteria for Deteimination of Student Aid by Pieaent G J*. A. 



Student aid should be determined by financial need rather than academic ability. 



Preient G.P.A. 



Peroentaie who 
strongly agree or agree 



C and below 



B- , C+ 
Bf . B 
A. A- 



90.2 
77.8 
73.7 
59.4 



lll-C-16 Criteria for Determination of Student Aid by Institutional Type 

Student aid should be determined by financial need rather than academic ability. 

Percentage who 



I11<C-1 7 Desirability of Opportunity by Level of Educational Attainment 

Postsecondary education should make available academic assistance and counseling that 
will enable each individual, according to his needs, capability and motivation to achieve 
his educational objectives. 

(Aggregate response: Agree 95%, Disagree 5%) 



Institutional Type 



strongly agree or agree 



two-year 

liberal arts/teacher preparatory 
professional 



82.7 
65.0 
60.5 



Level of Educational Attainment 



Percentage who 
strongly agree or agree 



8th grade or less 
1 0th grade or less 
1 2th grade or less 
14 th grade or less 
16th grade or less 
graduate degree 



83.8 
79.0 
95.7 
97.1 
97.2 
98.3 
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IIl-C-21 Adequacy of Present Resources by Parental Income 



77it» present funding structure is adequate, 
(Aggregate response; Agree 39%, Disagree 6J%) 

Percentage who 

Parental Income strongly agree or agree 

below $6,000 54.7 

$6,000~$9,999 44.2 

$10,000-5 14,999 25.0 

$15,000-$20,000 33.5 

greater than $20,000 34.4 



ltl-022 Adequacy of Presen t Resources by Personal Income 

The present funding structure is adequate. 

Percentage who 

Personal Income strongly agree or agree 

less than $1,000 24.5 

$l,000-$l,999 20.9 

$2,000-$4,999 32.5 

$5,000-$ 10,000 62.0 

greater than $ 1 0,000 63.4 



ni-C'23 Adequacy of Present Resources by Yearly Tuition Costs 

The present funding structure is adequate. 

Percentage who 

Yearly Tuition Costs strongly agree or agree 

below $250 41.5 

$250-5499 47.0 

$500~$999 26.5 

$l,000-$2,000 30.5 

above $2,000 23.9 
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ni-C-24 



Adequacy of Present Resources by Primary Source of Support 



The present funding structure is adequate. 



Primary Source of Support 



Percentage who 
strongly agree or agree 



personal mcome 

parents 

loans 

federal grants 
state grants 

institutional scholarships 

wprk-study 

other 



AZS 
31.5 
46.7 
64.1 
43.2 
21.2 
52.9 
34.3 



IJI-C-25 Complicated and Difficult Nature of Financial Aid by Personal Income 

Present financial aid programs are difficult to understand and the application process is 
complicated. 

(Aggregate response: Agree 61%, Disagree 39%) 



IIl-C-26 Desirability of Multiple Funding by Parental Income 

The responsibility for financing postsecondary education should be shared by a combina- 
tion of public and private sources, including federal, state, and local government, and by 
students, parents and other concerned individuals and organizations. 

(Aggregate response: Agree 87%, Disagree 13%) 



Personal Income 



Percentage 
strongly agree 



who 
or agree 



greater than $10,000 



iess than $1,000 
$1,000-$ 1,999 
$2,000-$5,000 
$5,000-$ 1 0.000 



77.0 
74.8 
62.6 
41.5 
36.1 



Parental Income 



Percentage who 
strongly agree or agree 



greater than $20,000 



less than $6,000 
$6,000~$9,999 
$10,000-$ 14,999 
$15,000-520,000 



79.8 
86.4 
92.6 
90.1 
84.2 
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Desirability of Multiple Funding by Yearly Tuition Costs 



Tlie mponsibiUty for financing postsecondary education should be shared by a combina- 
tion of public and private sources, including federal, state, and local government, and by 
smdents, paren ts and other concerned individuals and organizations. 

Percentage who 

Yearly Tuition Costs strongly agree or agree 

below $250 83'6 

$250- $499 87.1 

$500-$999 89.9 

$1,000-$2,000 90.2 

above $2,000 94.7 



III-C-28 Appropriateness of Parental Support by Parental Income 

Parents should be considered as a source of financing postsecondary education. 
(Aggregate response: Agree 58%, Disagree 42%) 

Percentage who 

Parental Income strongly agree or agree 

less than $6,000 
$6,000-$9,999 
$10.000-$14,999 
$15,000^$20,000 
greater than $20,000 



46.3 
58.0 
63.1 
56.8 
71.8 



1I1>C'29 Appropriateness of Parental Support by Personal Income 

Parents should be considered as a source of financing postsecondary education. 
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Personal Income 

less than $1,000 
$1,000-$!, 999 
$2,000-$4,999 
$5,000-'$10,000 
greater than $10,000 
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Percentage who 
strongly agree or agree 

69.6 
64.7 
49.4 
45.0 
50.3 
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UI-OSO Appropriateness of Parental Support by Primary Source or Support 



Burmts should be comidered as a source of jfinancing postsecondary educatkm. 

Percentage who 

Primary Source of Support strongly agree or agree 

persooul income 50;8 

parents 74.8 

loans 53.6 

federal grants 38.8 

state grants 35.9 

institutional scholarships 54.5 

work-study 52.9 

other 69.4 



11I-C-31 Desirability of Student Loans to Parental Support by Parental Support 

Student loans would be preferable to parental contributions. 
(Aggregate response: Agree 47%, Disagree 53%) 

Percentoge who 

Parental Income strongly agree or agree 

less than $6,000 42.3 

$6,000-$9,999 46.9 

$10,000-$ 14,999 53.1 

$15,000-$20,000 47.5 

greater than $20,000 40.6 



III-C-32 Desirability of Student Loans to Parental Support by Personal Income 

Student loans would be preferable to parental contributions. 

Percentage who 

Personal Income strongly agree or agree 

less than $1,000 45.4 

$1,000-$1,999 53.3 

$2.000-$4,999 55.0 

$5,000-$ 10,000 46.0 

greater than $ 1 0,000 39. 2 
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III'C'SS Appropriateness of Student Contributions by Parental Income 



Students should pay a share of the cost of their education. 
(Aggregate response: Agree 91%, Disagree 9%) 

Percentage who 

Paren tal Income strongly agree or agree 

less than $6,000 i,8.8 

$6.000-$9,999 91.4 

$10,000-$1 4,999 94.1 

$l5,000--$20,000 93.2 

greater than $20,000 84.3 



1I1-C-34 Appropriate Primary Support for PSE by Parental Income 

Postsecondary education should derive its fuimarx financial support from: 

0) parents, 1) students, 2) federal government, 3) state government, 4) local government 

Parental Income 





less than 








greater 




$6,000- 


$10,000- 


$15,000- 


than 




$6,000 


$9,999 


$14,999 


$20,000 


$20,000 


Parents 


31.9 


25.4 


7.0 


20.7 


15.0 




28.8 


22.6 


6.0 


20.4 


19.5 


Students 


26,0 


21.5 


19.0 


20.1 


13.5 




31.8 


25.9 


21.8 


26.9 


23.8 


Fedeial 


16.2 


21.1 


28.6 


18.4 


15.7 


Government 


25.4 


32.6 


4^.1 


31.5 


35.4 


State 


14.2 


18.7 


33.3 


19.2 


14.6 


Government 


13.1 


17.2 


29.0 


19.4 


19.5 


Local 


15.4 


30.8 


15.4 


30.8 


7.7 


Government 


0.8 


1.7 


0.8 


1.9 


0.6 



Percentage who 
strongly ygrec 
or agree 

Row percent 
Column percent 
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UI-C-35 Appropriate Primary Support for PSE by Personal Income 

PostxecoftJary education should derive its nrimarv financial sui>f)ort from: 

OJfHirt'nts, I) students. 2} fedemi government, 3) state xovernntent, 4) local goiemmem 

Person a1 Income 





less than 
$1,000 


$1,000-^ 
$2,000 


$2,000- 
$5,000 


$5,000- 
$10,000 


grcirtcr 
llian 
$10,000 


Percentage who 
Strongly agiw 


Parents 


19.2 
10.1 


5.5 
7.3 


8.2 
11.2 


34.7 
34.9 


28.3 
38.7 


Row Percent 
Column Percent 


Students 


23.3 
16.7 


14.9 
26.7 


14.2 
26.2 


26.4 
35.8 


18.9 
35.0 




Federal 
Government 


51.0 
47.1 


16.2 
37.6 


15.4 
36.9 


10.7 
18.8 


5.2 
12.5 




State 

Government 


43.8 
23.7 


19.6 
26.7 


17.9 
25.0 


9.8 
10. 1 


8.5 
1 1.9 




Local 

Government 


53.3 
1.9 


20.0 
1.8 


6.7 
0.6 


6.7 
0.5 


13.3 
1.2 





III-C-36 Appropriate Primary Support for PSE bv Yearly Tuition Costs 

Postsecondarv education should derive its Primary financial support fi-om: 

0) parents, J J students, 2) federal government, 3) state government, 4) local government 

Yeariy Tuition Costs 

fVr«ntagp who 





below 


$250- 


$500- 


$1,000- 


above 


Strongly igm 




$250 


$499 


$999 


$2,000 


$2,000 


py apee 


Parents 


25.8 


30.5 


15 8 


10.0 


6.8 


Row percent 




20.2 


24.6 


10.0 


11.5 


14.0 


Column Percer t 


Mbents 


22.3 


28.1 


24.8 


12.4 


5.1 






25.2 


32.6 


22.7 


20.6 


15.1 




Federal 


18.4 


16.0 


32.4 


20.2 


11.7 




Government 


28.5 


25.4 


40.8 


46.1 


47.3 




State 


24.6 


17.4 


33.9 


15.2 


8.5 




Government 


217 


16.5 


25.4 


20.6 


20.4 




Local 


46.7 


13.3 


6.7 


20.0 






Government 


2.9 


.8 


.6 


.1 
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lII-C-37 Student Sutus by Length of Educational Program 

Students should be recognized as legal adults and receive all the rights accorded that 
status. 

(Aggregate response: Agree 70%, Disagree 30%) 

Percentage who 

Length of Program strongly agree or agree 

1 year or less 25.0 

2 years 80.1 

3 years 80.0 

4 years 87.5 
more than 4 years 84.5 



III-G38 Student Status by Yearly Tuition 

I 

Students should be recognized as legal adults and receive all the rights accorded that 
status. 

Percentage who 

Yeariv Tuition Costs strongly agree or agree 

62.7 
62.4 
80.4 
81.9 
90.5 



below $250 
$250-$499 
$500-$999 
$I,000-$2,000 
above 52,000 



in-039 **PSE Produces Quantity, Not QuaUty" by Institutional Type 

Postsecondary education is designed to produce quantity, not quality. 
(Aggregate response: Agree 42%, Disagree 58%) 

Percentage who 

Institutional Type strongly agree or agree 

two-year 31.6 
liberal arts/teacher preparatory 45.3 
professional 57, 1 
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lII-C-40 Satisfaction by Institutional Type 



/ would rather be going to school now than doing anything else. 
(Aggregate response: Agree 69%, Disagree 31%) 

Percentage who 

Institutional Type strongly agree or agree 

two-yeai 74.6 
liberal arts/teacher preparatory 66. 2 

professional 61.9 



m-G4] Rankings of All Objectives 

Questions 73-81 



Percentage Ranks 
1 1&2 i,2&3 



diversity-flexibility 


13.8 


27.7 


41.8 


access 


15.4 


27.4 


37.9 


opportunity 


4.5 


12.1 


21.4 


accountability 


7.4 


17.7 


31.8 


student responsibility 


13.3 


24.1 


33.3 


instructional quality 


27,3 


43.8 


58.0 


institutional independence 


6.7 


12.6 


20.2 


choice 


1 0.0 


22.0 


33.8 


support 


20.6 


37.0 


50.5 



lll-C-42 Rankings of Choice, Opportunity, Access 
Questions 82-83 



Percentage Ranks 
1 1&2 



choice 49 85 

opportunity 21 56 

access 29 61 



III-C-43 Rankings of Purposes 

Questions 85-91 

Percentage Ranks 





1 


1 &2 


1,2&3 


employability 


25 


48 


68 


income 


16 


37 


56 


general skill development 


9 


27 


44 


citizenship 


4 


11 


21 


sociability 


14 


22 


33 


self-development 


34 


47 


63 


transmission of values 


3 


13 


25 
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lll-C-44 Percentage of Affirmative Responses to All Questions 



Percentage who Percentage who 



Ouestion 


stfonslv asree or flsrce 


Ouestion 


stronidv asree or 


18 


88 8 


62 


89 1 


19 


82 9 


63 


4S 3 






64 


70 1 


21 


92 0 


65 


41 6 




81 6 


66 


42 5 




83 1 


67 


74 7 




51 2 


68 


72 9 


25 


64 2 


69 


72 4 


26 


59.8 


70 


78 9 


11 


96.6 


71 


69 4 


28 


97.3 


72 


70 2 


29 


47.0 






30 


54.2 






31 


78.3 






32 


48.2 






33 


48.8 






34 


75.9 






35 


76.4 






36 


75.3 






37 


68.8 






38 


51.2 






39 


94.8 






40 


94.1 






41 


73 6 






45 


91 0 






41 


73 4 






44 


74 5 






4S 


94 1 






46 


87 3 






47 


28 2 






4R 
•to 


27 0 






49 


14 9 






so 


13.7 






51 


66.6 






52 


83.9 






53 


38.5 






54 


60.8 






55 


80.4 






56 


86.8 






57 


58.4 






58 


44.0 






59 


46.5 






60 


35.4 






61 


90.8 
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REGIONAL REVIEW SESSIONS 



The regional review sessions were held so that student response might be discussed and the im* 
plications behind those responses clarified. The reviews were also intended to augment survey data. 

Site Selection 

Locations for the regional reviews were determined us'ng the following criteria: 

1. geographic placement in the United States, 

2. availability of participants by level of education, 

3. institutional type, 

4. program offerings, 

5. interest of local governmen t associations, 

6. states maintaining uinque educational programs (e.g., CaUfomia and New York), and 

7. financial resources. 

Participants 

Participants for the regnal review sessions were generally chosen at random by student govern- 
ment personnel or appropriate student liaison officers. Each regional contact was asked to select 
15-40 students on the basis of year in school and the program they were enrolled in. 

A concerted effort was made to include an adequate cross section of the students, programs 
andlnstitutions of postsecondary education. 

Table 1 lists the institutions represented and identifies the diversity of institutional types. Table 
U indicates the regions selected and the ^neral student groups participating. 



Cross Section-Scope 

In all, 289 students participated representing 40 different institutions of postsecon Jary educa- 
tion. Preliminary analysis of the demographic data included on surveys administered at the review 
sessions indicated that an adequate cross section was reviewecL A wide diversity of educational 
programs was also apparent. (No effort was made to analyze and document this cross section 
thoroughly as statistical analysis was not the intent of the oral sessions.) 



Contents 

The review sessions were structured to include the following topics: 
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1. the nature, scope and purpose of the National Commission, 

2. the educational context in 1973, . . 

3. educational objectives/purposes, 

4. trade-offs resulting from the inadequacy of financial resources, 

5. present programs and alternative futures^ 

6. key educational issues, 

7» free response-discussion of topics/concerns of importance to the group, 

8. biases about postsecondary education, and 

9. summary by participants. 

In this flexible framework, both the work of the National Commission and the individual 
(often related) biases and concerns of the participants were discussed. An effort was made to review 
the survey instrument to determine: 

1. the willingness to address the survey questions, 

2. what the responses would be, and 

3. the issues, objectives or purposes that were not included. 

Recording the Responses 

Notes and/or recordings were kept of all review sessions to insure that : 

1. all responses would be recalled accurately, 

2. session-by-session comparisons could be made, and 

3. analysis of responses by geographic locale would be possible. 
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Tablet 



Institutions Represented 
Regional Student Review Sessions 



ADcgheny College (Pennsylvania) 

Arizona State University 

Augustana CoUege (Illinois) 

Bradley University (Illinois) 

California, University of - Berkeley 

California, University of - Davis 

California, University of - Los Angeles 

Certified Welding Institute (Colorado) 

Chemeketa Community College (Oregon) 

City University of New York 

Colorado Aero Tech 

Columbia University (New York) 

Denver^ University of 

Duke University (North Carolina) 

Governor's State University (Illinois) 

Hamilton College (New York) 

Harper Community College (Illinois) 

Harvard University 

Hunter College (New York) 

Illinois Central College 

Illinois, University of - Chicago 

Illinois, University of - Urbana 

Illinois State University 

Linn Benton Community College (Oregon) 

Northern Illinois University 

Northwestern University (Illinois) 

Pacific School of Religion (California) 

Pacific, University of (California) 

Parks School of Business 

Polytechnic College of Colorado 

Polytechnic Institute of New York 

Princeton University 

San Francisco, University of 

Sangamon State University (Illinois) 

Sauk Valley Community College (Illinois) 

South Dakota, University of 

State University of New York - Albany 

State University of New York - Binghamton 

Vanderbilt University (Tennessee) 

Western Illinois University 

Williams College 
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Table II 
Regional Student Discussions 



Location 

1, Denver, Colorado 

2, Spritigfield, Illinois 



3. Washington, D.C. 

4, Broomfield, Colorado 
5i Denver, Colorado 

6. Denver, Colorado 

7. Denver, Colorado 
8» Denver, Colorado 

9. Salem, Oregon 

10. Salem, Oregon 

1 1 , Berkeley , California 
VZ Berkeley, California 

13. New York City 

14. New York City 

15. New York City 
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Participants 

National Student Review 
(Leaders of N ational 
Associations) 

Association of Illinois 
Student Governments 
Conference on Higher 
Educational Financing 

NASA Public Adminis' 
tration Institute 

Colorado Aero Tech 

Certified Welding 
Institute 

Polytechnic College of 
Colorado 

Parks School of Business 

Electronic Technical 
Institute 

Leaders - Oregon 
Community CoUcj^ Assn. 

Students • Oregon 
Community Colleges 

Students - Bay Area 
Universities 

Students - University 
of California 

Students -City 
University of New York - 
City Colleges 

Students • State 
University of New York - 
Private Schools 

Graduate Students CUNY 
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Date 

Uaxch 11-12, 1973 
April 24, 1973 



July 11, 1973 

August 20, 1973 
August 21, 1973 

August 21, 1973 

August 22, 1973 
August 23, 1973 

September 20, 1973 

September 20, 1973 

September 27, 1973 

September 28, 1973 

September 29, 1973 

September 29, 1973 

September 30, 1973 
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Outcomes 

(Outcomes will be displayed here as listings of general comments. Tabs E through H will 
assimilate all data and interpret their impact.) 

I Student neacttons to NCFPE 

The students involved in the regional review sessions reacted to the Commission and its charge 
with mixed emotions. Some were skeptical and others hopeful about the worth of the Commission's 
efforts. Others noted that even though the stated objectives were perhaps too idealistic, the fact 
that someone had addressed the concept of postsecondary education and the associated non tradi- 
tional forms of education was a significant achievement. A third and smcdler group was critical. It 
perceived the Commission as perpetuating and reinforcing what may be myths about education 
(education is an essential commodity for everyone, the rags to riches social expectation) and per- 
haps sacrificing quality for quantity in the form of universal access. 

Z Student Response to Review Sessions 

As expected, there were strong responses pro and con to the 3-6 hour reviews. The proponents 
saw the sessions as a forum for the expression of their impressions and experiences and an oppor- 
tunity to be exposed to the issues facing postsecondary education nationally as well as the oppo^ 
tunity to provide input to national policy making. The more skeptical participants, the minority, 
could not see their input as a helpful addition to poUcy-making and could not fathom the voices of 
students being heard in Washington, D C, 

3. Student Response to Purposes of Postsecondary Education 

Although emphasis varied across institutional lines, students in all sectors of postsecondary 
education were quick to establish a distinction between objecth^es and purposes. 

Purposes are the desired outcomes society has assigned to postsecondary education while ob- 
jectives are desired goals to retain or achieve outcomes. With this means-end analysis, students were 
skeptical of the Commission's discussion of objectives. Had the Commission assumed the purposes 
of postsecondary education were to remain unaltered or had the Commission assumed the nine 
objectives proposed would dramatically alter America's outlook on the purposes of postsecondaiy 
education? Students were quick to decide. The National Commission, in extending opportunity, 
was democratizing postsecondary education but the purposes-self development, sociability, employ- 
ability, etc. -remain unchallenged and unchanged. 

The indictment of such a posture was apparent as the students in the Regional Review Sessions 
and the Survey of Student Response demanded a change in emphasis. 

The primary emphasis in the response from all .sectors was on employment for two reasons: 
(1) income, and (2) personal satisfaction of pursuing one's interests (self-development). The strong 
emphasis on employment, especially in respect to income, was justified in light of the present job 
market, unsatisfied parental and social expectations, and the higher costs of postsecondary edv cation 
inchiding the ever-increasing opportunity costs. Education, especially postsecondary education, was 
seen as neither a necessary nor sufficient instrument for transmission of values, citizenship or soci- 
ability, all of which may be obtained either prior to postsecondary education or by other noneduca- 
tional activities, e.g., employment. 
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4 Student Reactions to Obiecttves 

Hie pieponderance of eacli review session was structured around the topic of objectives of 
postsecondaiy education. The categories of student status and student TesponsibiUty were added to 
the Commission list because of the interest in these areas by the participants and the expertise with 
^ch these topics could be addressed. Adequacy of resources and responsibility for funding, 
although discussed, were not considered objectives by the students, but as issues more properly • 
discussed in the contex t of alternative schemes and present programs. 

At all sessions, students subjected Commission objectives to intense questioning and offered a 
diversity of interpretations and critical obsenrations. Singularly, the objectives were generally ap- 
proved, but the realization of tr&4e-offs esublished clear priorities. Participants in all reviews ques* 
tioned objectives in light of quantity versus quality : Are we perpetuating an enterprise of the masses 
and for the masses or addressing the inadequacies of the status quo? A final general comment 
addressed the obseivation of "postsecondaiy education in a vacuum." The Commission objectives 
were viewed as generally acceptable, but unless a serious effort is made to address the inadequacies 
of American elementary and secondary education and apply similar objectives there, the Commis- 
sion's efforts may be an exercise in futility. Access and opportunity, for example, are great Ameri- 
can goals, but asking postsecondaiy education to accept the burden of accomplishing them without 
a concentrated effort to improve the other educational levels make them improbable if not impos- 
sible achievements. 

It proved difficult to rank all objectives in all reviews. On the basis of numerical ranking in 
some sessions, the following is a roui^ priority ordering of objectives as :he students determined 
them: 

1 . access and opportunity 

2. diversity and Oexibility, excellence (instructional quality) 

3. institutional accountability, student status 

4. choice 

5. institutional independence, student responsibility 



Dlvenity and FlexibiUty 

Without exception, diversity and flexibility fonned the critical objective for the f\iture of 
American postsecondary education-**there should be something there after we obtain access.*' In 
other words, if universal entiy is not accompanied by a great number of options responsive to the 
changing needs of society and the student, access is self-defeating. 

Other comments included: 

'Program offerings should be current to meet changing needs. 

*The primary obligation of postsecondary education is to offer students a dhrersity and flexi- 
bility of programs. 
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'*'A host of learning opportunities. It is the student's obhgation to determine whether program 
completion is important. 

*Imemship programs should be encouraged as they offer a means to apply formal instruction 
and the flexibility to **$top in" and "stop out." 

^Students are willing to pay more for expanded diversity and flexibility. 



Excellence 

•Unanimous consent was voiced for excellence, especially in respect to instructional quality. 
Excellence is more than an idealistic goal, it is a real need. 

*The scholar is not necessarily the best teacher and the teacher is not necessarily the best 
scholar. 

•Research is too ingrained in institutional support to be played down by a push for excellence 
of mstnictional quality. 



Inttitutional Independence 

Students generally did not have an institutional perspective and lacked background to discuss 
independence extensively. However, their commentary included: 

•The support required to attain other objectives is more important than a loss of institutional 
independence. 

*The maintenance of institutional independence has done little to create a greater diversity and 
Oexibility of programs. 



Iiiititutional Accountability 

The Commission objective reads: "Institutions of postiecondary education should use fiscal 
and other resources both efficiently and effectively and employ procedures sufficient to enable 
flinders to determine whether resources are achieving desired outcomes." 

In this statement the students preferred to see themiehres as prime funders of postiecondary 
education-a fact long ignored in decision making-and noted that at present few accountability 
mechanisms exist that can allow the students to hold postiecondary education institutions account- 
able to them. 

If some mechanisms presently exist they are: 

1. inadequate, token efforts, or 

1 unknown to the students 
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Suggested refonns include dt 

)« mandatory teacher evaluations, 

1 the implementation of consumer philosophies of education, 
3. student unionization and collective bargaining, and 
4 greater participation in governing boards. 



Student Responsibility 

Participants responded that students should be held accountable and responsible if similar stan- 
dards apply to institutions and governmental bodies. 

^ ^Defaults on loans should not be condoned, but there may be Justification in some cases or 
default may be a result of a burdensome economic condition or an unfair repayment schedule. 

*Pinancial responsibility of students should include payment of a portion of the costs and 
repayment of flnancial aid. 

'Academic responsibility requires that a student make progress towards an academic goal con- 
sistent with that student's needs, motivation and desires. This does not mean completion. 
This does not prohibit stopping or even dropping out. 



Access 

The students concluded initial access appears to be a great national goal to eliminate barriers, 
both real and artificial, to postsecondary education. Other significant observations included: 

*The massive funds required for access should not divert out attention from reforms of the 
status quo. 

'Increased participation must be coupled with increased institutional quality. 

'Money alone will probably not resolve the problems of access; other socioeconomic and 
cultural factors must be considered. 

'Access should not be directed at target groups, especially groups traditionally targeted by the 
federal government. 

'Financial need analysis must become more realistic since taxable income does not correlate 
to the ability to pay. 

'If the call for access implies that more education always yields more benefit, access could be a 
serious disappointment to institutions and students. 

'Nontradittonal education should not be ignored in providing access. 
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• Access should not be limited or directed to the institutional type of lowest cost. 

•Extended access througli grade 14 may not eliminate barriers of access after that level. 

•Access may be very expensive in relation to other objectives and thus prohibit the accom- 
plishment of Commission objectives or change in the status quo. 



Choice 

The Commission statement on choice confused students. Until a "reasonable choice" and the 
concept of choice were defined, this objective could not be discussed. 

The debate between public and private institutions and whether monies would be made avail- 
able for choice between public and private enrollment had been previously recognized by the 
students. Their philosophies were not unlike those invoked in the conflict in aU other circles of 
higher education. 

Those students from private institutions supported choice. Those from the public sector dete^ 
mined choice to be an unaffordable luxury at least until access, opportunity, and dwersity and 
flexibility had been met 

The consensus of the participants was that choice of program offerings is more important than 
choice among institutions that offer similar programs. 



Opportunity 

The students supported opportunity and realized that the intention of access cannot be ful- 
filled without oppoitunity programs. Other general comments included: 



•Opportunity programs should not be designed to force completion.- 
•Secondary education is presently inadequate and must be coped with. 

1. This education is inadequate as indicated by the documented need. 

2. High school counseling is inadequate. 

3. College preparatoiy curriculums in our high schools are overemphasized. 

•Manpower needs should not be met by strong channeling but by improved counseling and 
accuracy of manpower projection. 



Student Status 



In all the review sessions the recommendation was that students should be afforded their 
y r y.itiul status as citizens and as prime funders of postsecondary education. 
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*Students should have a status equal to administrators and faculty in policy determination. 

•Studen ts are denied legal rights in discriminatory policies of housing, tuition, etc. 

•Students have a right, and more importantly, an obligation to refonn postsecondary educa> 
tion* 



IVide-offs 

The realization of limited resources and the multipUcity of demands in postsecondary educa- 
tion introduced many trade-offs. Although the most important objectives require large amounts of 
money, the participants noted increased appropriations alone will not automatically accomplish the 
goals. 

♦ Access and opportunity are given priority over choice. 

♦Diversity and flexibility are high priorities, but do not require massive increases in tuition for 
realization. 

♦Instructional quality should take precedent over research and public service. 

♦The need for diversity and flexibility justifles a loss of institutional independence. 

♦The preponderance of student financial aid should continue to be based upon need rather 
than academic ability. 

♦Internships are well worth extending the time enrolled in postsecondary education. 

♦Student contributions to postsecondary education, where possible, and the accompanying 
independence that that implies are preferred to parental support. 

♦Improvement and expansion of the public sector is preferred to expansion of the private 
sector. 



Status Quo Programs 

No attempt was made to encompass a!! the present aid programs but rather to field impression! 
of aid programs with which the participants were familiar. On the whole, student comments repre- 
sented a serious indictment of the philosophy and administration of status quo programs. 

♦Dissemination of information on present programs is inadequate. 

♦The application procedure with most status quo programs is cumbersome and confusing. 

♦Even thouj^ student costs of education are rising, the dollar amounts of aid programs seem 
to remain stable or to decrease. 
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•Loans are discriminatory, prohibitive and oftentimes burdensome, especially to middle-income 
families. 

•There is a lack of continuity in federal appropriations to present aid programs. 
•Present need analysis techniques provide an unrealistic picture. 
•Education appears to be low in legislative priorities. 
•Scholarship programs are inadequate. 

•Basic opportunity grants and voucher plans are acceptable concepts. 

♦The present mix of funding sources of postsecondary education is improper. 

•Grant programs stressing access are inferior unless institutional grants arc allocated for oppoi^ 
tunity programs. 

•Increasing parental contributions resulting from rising costs diminish student status. 

•Aid is available only while attending those institutions that OE recognizes thereby eliminating 
many non traditional learning experiences. 

•Tlie federal emphasis on research dccmphasizes the importance of instructional quality. 

Altemative Funding Schemes 

Based on answers to the questions of **who should pay?" an altemative funding model was 
developed. Pluralistic support was recognized as essential because if postsecondary education is, in 
fact, a social good, it should be supported by all of society. 

•Students and parents should pay some of the costs if possible. 

♦Local governments should contribute if the situation warrants their invoh^ement. 

♦States are presently contributing major portions of the costs. 

♦The federal government should assume a much larger role because of social benefits and the 
return on the investment in tax receipts and the increase in GNP. 

♦Full-cost pricing is totally unacceptable. Opportunity costs are already prohibitive and too 
burdensome. 

♦A unified grant program (voucher) based on need with higher appropriation ceilings should be 
established. 

♦State scholarship programs should be established or expanded to encourage academic excel- 
lence and access. 
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*A consistent, low-cost loan program should be provided to expand choice. 

^Equalizing private/public tuition would be expensive and drive tuition up. Saving the private 
sector is not worth the cost involved. 

The disadvantages of providing a program of two years of free postsecondary education were 
dted: 

*The large cost would prevent the accomplishment of other objectives. 

f Fourteen years of compulsory education could easily become a reality which would perpe- 
tuate the "importance" of formal instruction. 

*The orientation towards more schooling may continue to erode the economic advantages of 
postsecondary education participation. 

*lt is doubtfVil that the occupational marketplace could fairly absorb the increase of graduates 
by offering them opportunities appropriate to levels of training. 
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EDUCATION PURPOSE FOR AMERICAN P.S.E. ^ 



What effect do student attitudes have upon the course of American Postsecondary Education? 
piey are unpredictable and often ignored by educational planners. They are diverse and often mis- . 
mderstood by legislators, faculties, administrators, and taxpayers, 

< Ultimately, the student^ as consumer, serves a demand function that is likely to impact all the 
fiiture conditions of enrollment, governmental support, institutional productivity, etc., as well as the 
accomplishment of national objectives. 

' Part I addresses the need to consider student attitudes and their impact on future conditions of] 
PSE. Farts IMV analyze student response to purposes, objectives, and financial adequacy and^ 
mponsibility. 



I. PSE Consumeis and the Unpredictable Con text > 

It would be a serious mistake in evaluating student reaction to PSE purposes, objectives, and 
financing schemes to omit conditions that are likely to impact postsecondary education. The Na-| 
|ional Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education has focused upon these conditionsi 
fnd realized the signincant impact such conditions could have on the future course of PSE. These! 
in£uor conditions are categorized as assumptions because of the unpredictability of their effects and^ 



|re related to: 


1. 


a changing postsecondary student mix» 


2. 


trends in enrollments. 


3. 


intersegmental enrollment shifts, 


4. 


manpower needs, 


5. 


STUDENT ATTITUDES, 


6. 


public service. 


7. 


non traditional education. 


8. 


new obstacles to change. 


9. 


faculty unionization. 


10. 


educational technology, 


11. 


institutional productivity. 


12. 


federal flscal policies, and 


13. 


trends in state support. 



In the Survey of Student Response as well as the Regional Review Sessions, however, it becamei 
apparent that student attitudes are not just one of the many conditions likely to affect the coursei 
of PSE, but are an eminently powerful force that will affect all of postsecondary education. Re-^ 
l^dless of levels of federal support, increases in productivity and the adoption of uniform cost 
standards, students' perceptions, decisions, and attitudes have had and will have a profound effect 
^n American PSE. 

! Two of the conditions/assumptions identified by the Commission are selected here in an at-l 
^mpt to demonstrate the relationship between changes in PSE and student attitudes. All otheij 
Renditions can be addressed similarly. I 
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^Vssumption No. 1 

Student attitudes and the new student mix 

Ethnic and racial minorities, persons from low-income families, older persons, and 
women will make up an increasing proportion of the total enrollment in postsecondary 
j education. , 

It is difficult to argue with this assumption in light of the enormous amounts of existing titer- 
tture discussing the student mix of tomorrow. So prevalent is this bank of literature, however, that 
^ne wondeii if postsecondary education is not attempting to convince itself that these alterations 
^ the student population are going to happen. But, in fact, existing student attitude may have a 
profound effect on whether this assumption ever becomes a reality. The unpredictable intentions] 
Of the traditional age groupings (to enroll or not to enroll) may have forced educational planners to 
ieek a new more predictable population of students. 

Whether more women enroll in PSE is dependent upon society's granting women equality.' 
Table I displays the percentage of women earning degrees. Although dramatic advances have been 
made since 1 950 when only 32 per cent of the undergraduate enrollment was women, the enroll- 
ment alone has not insured significant employment opportunities. 



Table I 



Percentage of Women Enrolled and Earning Degrees- All U.S., 1969-1970 





% Women 


XfiUI Students 


Undergraduate Enrollment 


42 


6,783,893 


Baccalaureates 


43 


798,070 


First Year Graduate Enrollment 


40 


527,834 


Master^s Degrees 


40 


209,387 


Total Graduate Enrollment 


35 


816,207 


]|X>ctorates 


14 


29,872 



Source: Women In the Graduate Sector of the University, Report of an Ad Hoc Committee of the Coordinating 

Committee on Graduate Affairs, June, 1972, Table A-1. 

) 

I 

1 

Student attitudes are also likely to influence the participation of minority and Ic r-income! 
groupings. The demands from minority groups for equalization of educational opportunities, suit-' 
^bility of program offerings, and the reform of financial assistance programs to include "opportunity, 
^ts" must not go unanswered if significant increases are to be noted in the participation rates o^ 
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these groups. Access funds, as well as funds channeled toward tutorial and remedial programs, may ' 
not suffice. Long-standing cultural and environmental attitudes may prevail. Access and opportun- i 
ity may succeed, not because of the appropriations of funds to those areas, but because attitudes' 
ind levels of satisfaction of the student will encourage the anticipated new student mix to become 
I reality. 

It may also be presumptuous to believe there is mi apparent trend to life-long learning. While, 
^l^mericans may well have increasing leisure time, the attitudes of those considering recurrent learn- 
ing will have to be incorporated in these learning opportunities or Americans will divert their leisure' 
time elsewhere. Fmancial adequacy alone will not bring this assumption of a new student mix to. 
fruition. Attitudes toward educational costs, instructional quahty, and the course offerings are 
likely to have most bearing on whether or not such a mix becomes a reality. 



Assumption No. 2 

Student attitudes and enrollment growth 

Total enrollment in postsecondary education will continue to increase during the 
decade of the 1970's, but at a rate much reduced from that of the 1960's. In the decade 
of the 1980's, enrollment may decline somewhat before beginning a modestly upward 
climb once more after 1 980. (See Table 11) 

Growth rates for PSE are usually determined by two important factors: (1) the graduation, 
rate for high school students and (2) the percentage of the total population in the traditional college-; 
age group. A third, often omitted, factor is the socio-psychological attitudes of students. Ratherj 
than argue Assumption No. 2, it is best to amend it to include ". . . depending upon the socio-' 
i;>sychological attitudes of students and events in society that may alter these attitudes." 

Growth in PSE then is dependent upon a multiplicity of variables that are difficult to predict, 
and even more difficult to survey. Other factors which may significantly alter enrollment predic- 
^ons include: 

1. The existence of a military draft or national crisis warranting conscription. 

2. Student desire for independence. 

3. Student perception of post-high school occupational opportunities. 

4. Student perception of post-college occupational opportunities. 

5. Student perception of individual ability to pay for the PSE experience . 

6. Student desire and/or personal need to experience new environments. 

7. Student acceptance or rejection of benefits yielded by the PSE experience. 

8. Student reaction to peer group invohrement in PSE. 

9. Student evaluation of hig^ school training and academic readiness for the PSE experience. 
10. The student's acceptance or rejection of parental expectations. 

It is in the context formed by these variables that students respond to PSE purposes, objec- 
tttvcs, status quo priorities and alternative schemes. This context will impact all of PSE in the 
iknmediatc future. While students are not the only participants in and funders of PSE, it has been' 
Remonstrated here and demonstrated historically that whether students enroll, whether students are' 
tatisfied, whether students are purchasing the product in the educational marketplace (demand),: 
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whether educational costs are consistent with student purchasing power are factors that ulti* 

iwtely determine tne course of PSE. Even though students continue to lament infrequent partici- ; 
ation in governing boards, the stagnancy of academic performance, ineffectual instruction, or the i 
isappointing outcomes of PSE, students have altered the course of public, institutional and depart- 
^ntal policymaking through continuous and even unconscious demands for elimination of fman- 
cial barriers, modification of pro^^am formats, etc. Even this retrospective rationalization, Itow^ 
<ver, should not relegate student participation and input to a second level priority. Students do not. 
jpresently have effective means to alter PSE after they have enrolled. The frustrations of discussion 
|>urposes and objectives is that the idealism of access, democracy-citizenship, self-development, i 
opportunity, and choice may not be practical in the context of institutional governance. 



Table 11 

Projectioiis of the Popuiations of the United States By Age Group* 

(in thousands) 



Actuals 



Projections 



Age Groups 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


2000 


65 and over 


10,392 


20,949 


24,051 


27,768 


28,842 


45-64 


36,200 


42,695 


43,489 


44,974 


58,238 


.?5-44 


47,140 


50,126 


62,332 


78,693 


77,391 


20-24 


11,124 


18,219 


21,067 


17,823 


19,216 


15-19 


13,455 


20,101 


20,221 


17,262 


21,04^ 


ipnder 14 


49,221 




«.970 


60,120 


59,69? 


TOTAL 


167,532 


1208,8371 


1224,1321 


1246,6391 


264,.^30 


Median Age 


29.4 


28.1 


29.6 


31.8 


34.0 ' 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Report, Series P-2S, No. 498, Series E projections, page 18, 
^tober, 197Z 



1 Editof't Note: There are some discrepancies between the population by age groups and the total population.! 
^heae discrepancies appear due to rounding. 
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n. Students and National Purposes for American PSE 



(Note: To higliliglit the importance of this discussion, to emphasize the funUamcntal topic in 
ySE, the purposes will be incUuled in the form of a fom^al pn.'sentation lo the National Comnvis- 
lion.) 

*Toward What END Do We Direct PSE?" 

(A Presentation to the National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education) 

Hm R. Engen, Commiaiioner 

To members and staf r of the National Commission : 

Since last August 1 have been attempting to research and compile student attitudes pertinent 
lo the work of this National Commission. In my extensive traveling, the communication with stu- 
dents has taught me a great deal, not only about what students think but, more significantly, how 
ttudents think. Because of the intensely inquisitive manner of students, I've been told to keep the 
horse before the cart: to deal with the fundamental questions at hand before my analysis takes off 
Into the controversial and emotional issues facing postsecondaiy education today. 

In my contact with these students^ I have learned to evaluate basic questions first because there 
lie the rudiments, the essence of what the Commission and Ameiican postsecondary education is all 
about. With this philosophy firmly cast in my skull, I am asking all of you to consider the basic 
question: "Are we looking before we leap?" 

My topic is "Purposes of American Postsecondary Education." My intentions are not to ask 
for an entire reevaluation of Commission objecthres or a philosophical evaluation of status quo pro^ 
grams, but to ask you to share with me some of the philosophies of students, philosophies that 
cannot be computerized. 

In one of the re^onal review sessions a very vocal participant summarized for me his estimation 
of the National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education: 

You are certainly in an unfortunate position. As a national commission you are 
asked to fund what already exists or develop alternative funding mechanisms to repair 
what has existed and now is threatened. 

My immediate retort was that the Commission, although it certainly was not a reform body, 
could significantly alter the course of PSE because it had the "divine wisdom" to propose access, 
Opportunity, and choice as national objectives. And he promptly responded that "you may be 
democratizing education, but the purposes remain unchecked, unchallenged, and unchanged." 

That, members of the Commission, is a statement of some merit and a statement that challenges 
the creative thought process even after one year of arduous discussions of definitions, conditions, 
and expectations! 

What are purposes in the context of American PSE? The students determined purposes to be 
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fndly and objectives to be means. When the students were asked, "Toward what end do we finance 
postsecondary education?" they did not respond access, opportunity, and diversity. They responded 
**sclf-deveIopmenl and sociability." While gicater opportunities to enroll may yield greater self- 
development, access is r^ot an end, but a means. 

< 

1 

Has the Nalional Commmion viewed the enU^ of PSE? Have wc ivilelined. rcemphasizcd or 
ignoani rducalionul purixm'N? Do our objcctivcH UHHume the present purposes arc adequate? 

*Urc? we looking before we leap?*' 

My mind returns to a staff paper prepared by Mr, Raymond Thompson earlier this year on the 
history of American postsecondary education and the federal government. From the landmark 
Supreme Court decision in 1819 freeing Dartmouth College from threatening state control to the 
Significance of the Higher Education Amendments of 1972 and one of its products-the National 
Commission -it is apparent that the same purposes of postsecondary education have been reempha- 
sized over time, but the traditionally accepted list of purposes has generally been retained. 

The following are notable examples: (purposes in parentheses) 
184S-Establishment of the Naval Academy (national defense) 
1862— First Morrill Act (transmission of knowledge, skill development) 
1 901 -Establishment of Army War College (national defense) 

191 8- Vocational Rehabilitation Training for Disabled Veterans (skill development, sociability) 
1935-Establishment of National Youth Administration (employ ability) 
1949-Smith-Mundi Act (sociability, citizenship) 
1958--NDEA (skill development, citizen ship, transmission of knowledge) 

Today, not unlike those significant times in the history of postsecondary education- 1 862 and 
1935-the students enrolled or planning to enroll in postsecondary education are seeking a new: 
emphasis. Never have the opportunities to enroll been greater. Never have the opportunities to 
leceive substantial public assistance been greater, and never in the history of this country has enroll* 
ment for the 1 8-24 age group been so socially expected. 

But while the students are cognizant of the great opportunities for entry, they are critical of 
the opportunities that await them upon completion. They may conclude that transmission of 
values, citizenship, and sociability are "givens" in the entire process of education, but the more 
idealistic outcomes of PSE-employability and self-development-are often unattainable. 

This plea for new emphasis upon educational outcomes requires: 

1. a reexamination of the employment orientation existent in postsecondary education and 
a public investment to expand opportunities for gainful employment, and 
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2. a concerted effort to incorporate nontraditional formal and informal learning opportuni- 
ties to forward self-development and employabilily. 

The solution, unfortunately, is not as simiJle as the expaiivsion of internship programs. These 
%K emphatic requests that are less a symptom of our economic woes and mom a reaciioii to what 
the Newman Task Force calls "the coming era of equalitarianism." it is not a question of whether 
PSE is a social or individual benefit It is the question of whether there is even a marginal benefit 
upon completion. 



A. The Call for Employability Is a Predominant One 

it was as apparent in the Regional Review Sessions as it is in the Survey of Student Response: 
students are accepting and respecting any transmission of values, citizenship, or sociabihty that re* 
lults from the PSE experience, but are overwhelmingly skeptical if not fearful about postgraduate 
employment. Table I documents the extent of the call for employability and illustrates the firs», 
first-^second, and first-second-third priority rankings given to purposes. 



Table I 

Priority Rankings for Postsecondary Education Purposes* 

Question: / am participating in postsecondary education for: (rank) 







1st priority 


1-2 priority 


1-2-3 pri< 


I 


employability 


25% 


48% 


68% 


2. 


income 


16 


37 


56 


3. 


general skill development 


9 


27 


44 


4. 


citizenship 


4 


11 


21 


5. 


sociability 


14 


22 


33 


6. 


self-development 


34 


47 


63 


7. 


transmission of values 


3 


13 


25 



r 



^Discrepancies appear due to rounding (Source; Survey of Student Response, Questions 85-9 1 > 
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Whtte Table I forced the respondents to select from a host of purposes, their call for employ- 
ment is further illustrated by Table 11. The Survey of Student Response addressed itself to the fol- 
^wing four questions in order to elicit responses to employability in the absence of other competing 
Remands. 



Table II 

The Need for Greater Employment Orientation in PSE 

Questions Agree Disagree 

19. The present curriculums should be designed to 83% 17% 

make the graduate more employable. 

^5. Programs should be structured to meet speci- 64 36 

fic manpower requirements of society. 

23. On-the-job training or internship programs 83 17 

would make education more valuable, 

5Ql High school counseling offers adequate 13 87 

knowledge of employment opportunities. 



^.Source: Survey of Student Response) 



6, The Interpretation of Employability Is a Unique One 

As Table I indicated, self-development was also considered to be a necessary purpose ofpost- 
lecondaiy education. It is the relationship of self-development to employability, income, and skill 
development that constitutes a unique interpretation. The overwhelming emphasis in the discussion 
of education purposes was THE OPPORTUNITY TO EXPRESS ONE'S SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 
Thi» means the expression of self-development is the form of: (1) occupational opportunity, in- 
come, and skill development, and (2) employment and deployment of knowledge for the benefit of 
f0lf and society. 

The uniqueness of such interpretation is that it allows the employment-oriented man to undei^ 
tiand the concerns of the Renaissance man and vice versa. The pursuit of income and the pursuit of 
tpth are both attempts to manifest the education received and transmit the knowledge for the ' 
benefit of society and self. Both attempts represent a fnjstration of the status quo to emphasize,! 
apcertain, and/or better predict outcomes of PSE. . 
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j C. The Call lor Greater Self'Development h a Result of the Disenchantment 
> and Limitation of Formal Instiuction and Traditional Structure 

1 

WliUe the students surveyed concluded, there was a general satisfaction with the institutions 
they are presently enrolled in (79 per cent agreed, which is consistent with the CameRie Commission's 
limilar question in which 77 per cent of 100,000 students surveyed were generally satisfied), there 
ivere noticeable exceptions to that degree of satisfaction. Flexibility of offerings, diversity of offers : 
Ings, and a general disillusionment ivith formal instruction were topics most likely to invoke neptive 
lesponses. The satisfaction of self-development gained through a postsecondary experience was 
threatened or at least inhibited by traditional structure. Table 111 notes the overwhelming accep- 
tance of the Commission-stated objectives **Dhrenity and Flexibility*' as well as a strong affirmative 
fesponse to the concept of "stopping in or out." 



Table UI 

The Need for Greater Flexku;Uty, Options, Change 
Questions Agree Disagree 

18. PSE should offer programs with sufficient 89% 11% 

flexibility to accommodate the changing 
needs of individuals and society. 

26. Programs should be structured with the 60 40 

flexibility to "drop in * and "drop out.*' 

07. Students have an obligation to attempt 75 25 

to reform PSE. 



{Source: Survey of Student Response) 



Furthermore, the results of Question 67 imply a strong desire to reform postsecondary educa- 
tion. The call for more options and modification of existing structures to enhance self-development 
ytu even more predominant in the Carnegie Commission Survey. 
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j While the caU for reform and greater opportunities for self-development is firmly implanted in 
i he often heard call for "relevance,*' many participants saw self-development inhibited by the isola- 
ionism of institutionalization. What Charles Reich calls ''education for consciousness,** and what 
Uvin Toffler calls "coping" is what most PSE institutions find difficult to offer. 

j The rccently published UNESCO study concludes that '•never have societies so completely { 
l^e^ted institutionalization.*' The students of American PSE support that viewpoint and find non-j 
traditional outlets and options difficult to locate. And they also fear universal access and oppo^j 
(unity will continue to encourage institutionalization, perpetuate the limited values of formal; 
i|nstruction, and not free the PSE enterprise to seek out alternative futures. ' 

Students seeking self-development through learning opportunities are offered training oppoi^i 
tunities. Is the purpose of PSE learning or training? 

"Are we looking before we leap?" 



, D. The Call for Employ ability Is a Fear of Unmcj Expectations j 

1 

It all begins when parental expectations of the social importance and material benefits of post-] 
secondary education are impressed upon the student. The graphs displaying dramatic gains in life-j 
time income as a result of greater participation ti PSE somehow infiltrate all levels of American; 
education. Prior to enrollment in PSE, a preponderance of students expect : 

1. greater earnings upon graduation, 

2. a one-way ticket to upward mobility, and 

3. a prestigious white collar occupation. 

But today the long-accepted causality between educational achievement and income is in ques- 
tion and the Bureau of Labor Statistics notes that by 1980 only 15 per cent of the jobs in oui* 
society will "require" bachelor degrees. And as a result, many of the students are fearful of employ- 
inent prospects, fearful of flooded markets, and suspicious as to whether their present fields of] 
Study will ultimately be utilized in future employment. (National statistics overwhelmingly sayj 
*no.") It seems that there are few students who are not personally acquainted with PSE graduates 
gagging i^oceries or driving cabs. To this extent the U.S. economy has had a si^iificant impact) 
opon the attitudes of the educational consumers. But an ever more significant fear was expressed. 



E. TheCallforEmployability IsNot.Necessarily a 
Temporary Sign of Economic Woes 

* Throughout many of the Regional Review Sessions there was a general suspicion that potential 
^come and employment opportunities were being diminished because of the growing participation 
hte in PSE. As one student summarized, "the more you educate, the lower the pay rate!" 

The contention expressed by many students was that the long-heralded expectations and thej 
successful achievement of those expectations is a function only of an educated elite. The proliferi 
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ftion of educational opportunities will eventually relegate the material advantages of completion to 
|he limited opportunities of a high school graduate. This is a substantive trade-off. Do we attempt 
to offer universal access and opportunity at the expense of dashing long^held social expectation and 
legitimation of those expectations? Obviously, the students responded "yes." But the point re- 
mains that the strain upon these expectations as a result of universal access is likely to perpetuate, 
tile emphatic call for employ ability for some years to come. 

F. TheCallfor Employability Requires Major Attention 
Throughout American Education 

The call for employ ability and the reason for the plea have been explored. But solutions and! 
lecommendations remain. The Regional Review Sessions produced four possible recommendations. 

1. laissez-faire: retain the present academic orientation and allow student expectations to' 
"mellow" and the economic marketplace to readjust. 

2. Modified Laissez-faire: attempt to improve the reliability of manpower predictions, the' 
responsiveness of curriculums, and the quality and responsiveness of high school counsel- 
ing, 

3. Incentives: develop funding schemes to deemphasize flooded occupational markets," 
readjust the college-prep orientation of American high schools by providing strong alte^ 
natives in vocational and technical curriculums/ 

4. Control: adopt a manpower strategy that would require students to meet the specific 
manpower requiremen ts of the nation. 



The students concluded that alternative 2 is the most acceptable. Additional, accurate infor- 
mation will allow the educational and economic marketplace to function properly. 



G. To Expand Opportunities for Self-Development Requires a 
Greater Acceptance of the Learning Force 

Daniel Bell has described three dimensions to what he labels as a postindustrial society: 

1. A shift from goods to services 

2. The emergence of a large-scaled professional and technical class 

3. The centrality of theoretical analysis as the source of innovation and policy 
analysis in society. (Daniel BeU, "Structural Changes in the U.S. Border Lines 
for the Year 2000") 

i 

It is the third dimension that is the most important. j 

While the National Commission has gone to extend the concept of the learning force beyond, 
•traditional higher education," we are far from what Bertram Gross calls "the total number ofl 

. . . i 
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|«ople developing their capacities through systematic education." While the National Commission j 
las included new institutions of fonnal instruction, we have not addressed informal learning oppor- 
tunities in society. 

« • 
) The call for greater opportunities for self-development will be satisfied when : 

: 1. there is a philosophical acceptance of the value and impacts of informal learning oppor- 
« tunities, 

' 2. there is a liberalization of governmental recognition and standards of accreditation, and 

3. there is a recognition of the Umitaticns of fonnal instruction and institutionalization. i 

"Are we too king or leaping?" • 

The National Commission has confronted the future goals of PSE which the American Council' 
of Education prefers to call greater opportunities and greater options. 

The students of American postsecondary education accept these goals but require that oppor- 
tunities be viewed not only in terms of entry but in terms of outcomes and the options be viewed 
outside traditional structures. 

The present purposes of PSE need a reevaluation and reemphasis. To place the horse before 
the cart requires that one question be asked: Toward what END do we direct PSE? It is not ? 
**toward what end" do we direct financial resources to achieve desired objectives. It is "toward, 
what end'* do we direct these objectives to achieve desired purposes. ; 
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NATIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR P.S.E. 



1 



Students and Objectives for American PS£ 

J\\\s general commentary will attempt to address: 

1. the student thought process behind evaluation of objectives for PSE, 

2. the student response to trade-offs existent in the context of a limited amount of financial 
resources, 

3. the frame of re ference of students in response to purposes of PSE, 

4. the specific reactions/conclusions students have reached about educational issues, and 

5. how these reactions and conclusions relate to the mainstream of Commission thought 

From the outset it must be concluded there was little dissension over most of the stated Com- 
mission objectives because they respond directly to what students perceived to be timely needs of 
VHB; they respond with little variation to the wealth of higher education literature that has been 
calling for more options and more opportunity without threatening the structure of PSE; and they 
portray at least one national body that is willing to address itself no^ just to the great problems 
facing America, but to the great goals of the future. (Such idealism is always likely to find a home 
in the PSE institutions of this country.) 

The point of departure from tliis affirmative response, however, was in the interpretation of 
the stated objectives; the issues and tradeK>ffs generated; the degree to which these objectives would' 
impact the student's opportunity once enrolled. 

Table III is included here to indicate the unquestionable acceptance of stated Commission 
objectives. Table 1 illustrates the difficulty students had in ranking these objectives and the effect 
of competing demands upon nine objectives with a high level of approval. 

The students' response to the Commission's objectives was undoubtedly a parochial one. They 
understandably reacted from their frame of reference and with a preference for objectives and status 
quo alterations which would most likely benefit them or their particular institutions. Thus, in the 
priority rankings. Table I, students predictably placed the greatest emphasis upon instractional 
quality (1st order ranking 27 per cent), support-help in paying cost of education (1st order ranking 
21 per cent), and diversity-flexibility of programs ( 1 st order ranking 1 4 per cent). 

A related and recurrent question from the Regional Review Sessions further illustrates the 
tendency to view objecthres first in a personal context when students repeatedly asked, "How much 
of what is being discussed, how many of the objectives will become a reality before I graduate?"^ 
Only after it was established that much of the Commission effort, if approved by Congress, wouldj 
benefit iiiture generations of PSE participants did the students begin to tackle^ducational issues, ! 

; 1 

! The implication should not be drawn, however, that the orientation of vested sclf-interesti 
jjermeated all discussions or all surveys. The intelligence, insight, and maturity with which students 
discussed issues is not to be minimized. I 
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Table 1 

Priority Rankings of N.C.F.P.E. 



Objectives 



Questions 73-81 : 

Mank the following in order of personal preference, 
^ill tn blanks with the numbers I'9, use each 
number only once. Transfer rankings to appro- 
priate sguare on answer sheet. 

Ist 1-2 1-2-3 

Priority Priority Priority 

Diversity-flexibility of program offerings 14% 28% 42% 

Equal access for all those who desire 



postsecondary education 


15 


27 


38 


Opportunity-academic assistance, reme- 
dial, tutorial services 


5 


12 


21 


Accountability-efficiency and effectiveness 
of institution 


7 


18 


32 


Student responsibility 


13 


24 


33 


Instructional quality 


27 


44 


58 


Independence of institution 


7 


13 


20 


Student choice among program and insti- 
tutional type 


10 


22 


34 


Support-help in paying cost of education 


21 


37 


50 



(Discrepancies appear due to rounding) 
(Source: Survey of Student Response) 
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I Table U 

I Priority Ranking of Equal Opportunity Objectives 

Questions 82-84: 

Hank the following in order of personal preference, 
fill in blanks with the numbers 1-3, use each 
number only once. Transfer rankings to appro- 
priate square on answer sheet, 

1st 1-2 
Priority Priority 

Student choice among program and institutional type 49% 84% 

Opportunity-academic assistance, remedial, 

tutorial services 20 56 

Equal access for all those who desire postsecondary 

education 29 61 



(Discrepancies appear due to rounding) 
(Source: Survey of Student Response) 

t able in 

Student Response to National PSE Objectives 

Agree Disagree 

DIVERSITY AND FLEXIBILITY 

18. Postsecondary education should offer programs with 
sufficient flexibility to accommodate the changing 

needs of individuals and society. 89% 11% 

EXCELLENCE IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

^7. Postsecondary education should strive for excellence 
i in all instruction, research, public service and other 

! learning opportunities. 97 3 

t ,. .. . 
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Table III (Continued) 



Agree Disagree 



INSTITUTIONAL INDEPENDENCE 



28. Institutions of postsecondary education should have suffi- 
cient freedom and flexibility to maintain institutional 
and professional integrity and to meet, creatively and 

responsibly, their educational goals. 97% 3% 

INSTITUTIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

32 Institutions of postsecondary education should use fiscal 
and other resources both efficiently and effectively and 
employ procedures sufficient to enable funders to dete^ 

mine whether resources are achieving desired outcomes. 78 22 

STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 

34. Students should be responsible m maintaining progress 

toward a specific academic goal. 76 24 

CHOICE OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

42. Each individual should have a reasonable choice among 
those institutions of postsecondary education that have 

accepted him for admission. 91 9 

OPPORTUNITY , ONCE ENROLLED IN POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

45. Postsecondary education should make available academic 
assistance and counseling that will enable each individual, 
according to his needs, capability and motivation, to 

achieve his educational objectives. 95 5 

Access to postsecondary education 

$9. Each individual should be able to enroll in some form of 
postsecondary education appropriate to that person's 

needs, capability and motivation. 95 5 

ADEQUACY OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

^2. Adequate financial and other resources should be made avail- 

j able to permit the accomplishment of the objectives of diver 

t sity and flexibility, excellence, institutional independence, 

{ institutional accountability, access, choice and opportunity. 83 1 7 
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j Table III (Continued) 

Agree Disagree 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR FINANCING POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

56. The responsibility for financing postsecondary educa- 
tion should be shared by a combination of public and 
private sources, including federal, state, and local 
government, and by students, parents and other con- 
cerned individuals and organizations. 87% 13% 

STUDENT STATUS 

64. Students should be recognized as legal adults and 

receive all the ri^ts accorded that status. 70 30 

INSTITUTIONAL ROLE 

68. Research, public service and other functions are 
appropriate only when they are compatible with 

and encourage instructional quality. 73 27 



(Source: Survey of Student Response) 



A. The Students and UnKersal Access to PSE 
Acces»-opportunity are not mutually exclusive. 

Few students disagreed that access was not a needed and a worthy national goal. But not 
unlike their discussion of educational purposes, the student asked a more basic question, '*What 
are we providing access to?" The suspicion here was not necessarily that students would be pro- 
vided an inferior institution or a questionable opportunity, but that the students could justify access 
Only if it was accompanied by programs of opportunity. Table II exemplifies that point Ninety- 
five per cent of the students surveyed agreed that access and opportunity are significant objectives.' 
When students were asked to prioritize the equal opportunity objecthres-access, opportunity, and 
chok:e-approximately 60 per cent saw access-opportunity as 1-2 priority rankings. Access without 
Opportunity is access in a vacuum. The goal of high participation, especially among those groups 
tjraditionally barred from the PSE experience, is a quantitathre achievement unless accompanied by 
(Opportunity programs. 

t * 

Universal access should not include targeted populations. 

♦ 

' The Survey of Student Response addressed itself to the question of the ability to pay. Ninety-- 
ftxir per cent of those responding indicated that PSE should include those students who do not have 
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the ability to pay. Seventy-four per cent agreed that most student aid should continue to be need- 
based. Students overwhelmingly concluded that accessibility is not fulfilled if only 60 per cent of 
those from low-income and minority groups participate. The call for access must include a contin- 
ual surveillance of need, especially in light of economic depressions that may severely affect Income 
groupings of the postsecondaiy population that funds have traditionally not been targeted to. 

The middle class family, for example, is caught outside the eligibility requirements of financial, 
assistance but within the economic crunch of educational costs outdistancing the ability to pay. If 
more than one family member is enrolled in PSE, the difficulty is intensified. 

The students, while overwhelmingly endorsing universal access, continued : 

1. Unless a more realistic need analysis formula is developed which accounts for: 

a. student legal independence, 

b. divorced families, 

c. escalating educational costs, and 

d. nonexpendable capital investment, 

some populations traditionally enrolled in PSE wiU be barred. 

2. Unless veterans* benefits account for escalating opportunity costs, the veterans pop- 
ulation will diminish. 

3. Unless financing schemes promoting accessibility account for and respond to all 
income populations, PSE enrollments may someday include only the traditionally 
targeted populations. 

Universal access should not usurp resources for status quo repairs and reform. 

It is common knowledge, even among students, that postsecondary education has limited fi- 
nancial resources. The difficult trade-offs amon^ Commission objectives and the resounding conclu- 
sion of these surveyed that the present funding is not adequate (62 per cent) substantiate that fact. 
With the recognition that PSE has limited resources comes the recognition that access, an expensive 
proposition, is so expensive that funds will be directed away from status quo problems. The stu- 
dents are wondering if: 

1. Access is so expensive that funds for the improvement of PSE will continue to be 
miniscule. 

Z Access is so expenshre that the call for dhrersity-flexibility will remain endorsed but 
unimplemented. 

3. Access is so expensive that incenth^es for instructional quality will have to wait. 
In ^ort, the students are pondering the possibility that the massive expenditure for access will 
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ultimately be counterproductive to the quality and diversity of the PSE enterprine. U that Is the 
case, accepting such a trade-off is unwise and probably more ui\just than no access at all. 

Questions to the Commission: 

I. Is access without opportunity an "opportunity"? 

II. Will funds directed o targeted populations secure universal access? 

III. WUl the financing of universal access prohibit the accomplishment of other objectives 
and/oi- other status quo demands? 

6. The Student and Opporninity in American PSE 

The discussion of access has already embraced the need/desirability of the objective oppor- 
tunity and it was strongly suggested that the lack of opportunity could significantly impact access. 
Table IV lists ihe questions and answers to the survey which accurately display student sentiment 
about opportunity. 

Table IV 

The Objective Opportunity and the Student Response 

Agree Disagree 

94% 6% 
28 72 

27 73 

14 86 

14 86 

66 34 



45, Postsecondary education should make available academic assistance 
and counseling tliat will enable each individual, according to his 
needs, capability and motivation to achieve his educational objectives, 

47. Institutions should insure that students complete a program once 
they are accepted. 

48. Students should receive public funds to attend some form of post- 
secondary education even if they do not intend to complete the 
program. 

49. High school counseling offers adequate knowledge of educational , 
opportunities. 

50. High school counseling offers adequate knowledge of employm.ent 
opportunities. 

5 1 . High school education offers adequate preparation for postsecon- 
dary education. 



(Source: Survey of Student Response) 
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generally, the students had two predominftnt concerns about opportunity . , 

The need for opportunity is a great indictment of secondary education. 

The inclusion of opportunity as a national objective for PSE can be interpreted in two distinct . 
ways; 

1. That PSE has an obligation to provide remedial programs and tutorial assistance to 
allow a student to compete in his/her program selection, or 

Z That PSE has an obligation to do so because the educational level that preceded it 
was ineffective and irresponsible. , 

It is the latter of these two interpretations that students preferred to endorse. 

Table IV indicates the general dissatisfaction with high school counseling in preparing a parti-: 
cipant for PSE experience. Even though 66 per cent of the students surveyed concluded that high 
school was adequate preparation for PSE, a closer examination of the data reveals a significant 
finding. 



Table V 

Adequacy of High School Education v. Level of Personal Education 

8 th 10th 12th 14th 16th 
Grade Grade Grade Giade Grade Graduate 
or less or less or less or less or less Degree 



96.0 95.0 70.1 61.1 55.4 44.1 



Strongly 

Agree' 

Agree 



(Source: Survey of Student Response, questions 8 and 51) 

When ihe question (No. 51) is crossed with levels of personal education, those persons with 
greater levels of educational attainment value 'he high school experience less. 

The position of many students in the regional review sessions was that if the Commission state- 
ment on opportunity is not prefaced or equivocated, then the Commission will be guilty of legitimi^ 
zing the conditions which bad to the need for opportunity programs. If this happens, then the^ 
^fationai Commission is perpetuating the existence of these conditions and funding programs that 
will shift the burden of performance to the inappropriate educational sector. To view PSE in a 
racuum is a danger indeed. 

Opportunity should not necessarily imp^ly completion. 
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j Consistent with the student stance on purposes, students were fearful that the Commission's' 
Itatement of opportunity would lead to the call for completion of program offerings rather than the 
expansion of learning opportunities. While students do not condone the misuse of public aid, as' 
noted in Table IV, question No. 48, they are overwhelmingly opposed to mandatory completion 
Its implied by question No. 47, Table IV, The proper interpretation of opportunity is that a stu*. 
dent, according to **his needs, capability, and motivation/' should be afforded "academic assistance 
mid counseling" that will enable each individual to compete in the program of his choice, not com- 
piete, 

This does not mean to imply that students want to deemphasize completion, but that com pie* 
lion Is a function of individual choice. The opportunities for participation may satisfy the thirst 
for knowledge. 

Questions to the Commission: 

1. Should the federal government increase aid to elementary and secondary education to 
improve the preparation and advisement of students at that level rather than provide mas- 
sive opportunity programs? 

H. Are completion rates a measure of a successful PSE? 

in. Should the objective "opportunity" emphasize completion, competition, or both? 

C Students and Choice in American iSE 

"Each individual should have a reasonable choice among those institutions of postsecondary 
education that have admitted him." 

The National Commission's statement of the objective **choice" is rewritten here because the - 
statement evoked considerable confusion. The confusion resulted from: 

1 . the inability to make a definitive judgment upon "reasonable choice," 

2. the implied contradiction that a student has choice even if a considerable number of 
institutions initially limit his choice for him, and 

3. the general conclusion that most students consider choice only in the context of pro> 
gram offerings and not institutional types. 

In the discussions that followed these initial observations, students also had a difficult time 
discusiing the limits/range of reasonable choice. Students endorsed the need for a diversity of ace- 
demic standards among institutions of PSE but they admitted that student choice is ultimately 
determined by both student and institution. The ultimate priority to most students enrolled in PSE 
was the flexibility, suit?bihty, and diversity of programs. To engage in discussions of institutional 
choke seemed a frivolous adventure into extralegal public policy. 

Student chofce detemiines program dhfenity and flexfl^iUty. 

With the preceding discussion in mind, a return to Table II is warranted. While accesfr*^ 
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opportunity are indicated as the highest 1-2 priority rankings, the stiong endoi?ement of choice is 
«lso apparent But choice in Table 11 and as defined in this question from the Survey of Student ' 
Response relates to "choice among programs and institutional type." Based on extensive discus' 
lions with students, it is contended here that the discussion of choice of institution and programs, 
together, signiiicantly biased specific student reaction to choice of inttitutioni The strength of 
the bias needs to be discussed tbrthcr. Students contend: 

I 

1. that the student choice and (demand) of certain program offerings ultimately deter- 
mines whether curriculums are diverse (i.e„ without student interest and enrollments, 
program will collapse). 

1 the extent of faculty and administration response to that choice is a function of 
flexibility. 

The f lustration of reform is that fiexibility is too often considered an objective related to cost, 
and that flexibility is presently framed in the limited context of droppiiig or adding curriculums, 
and not creating new programs or revising existing ones to meet the changing needs of students. 

Students may ultimately, through choice of program offerings, be the master of diversity-, 
flexibility, but the time involved in altering the diversity or encouraging flexibility is too extensive 
to make noticeable gains. One strong argument for direct student aid is that institutions might be 
more responsive to student needs and desires if students control a larger share of PSE finances. 

Institutional choice is not a high priority objective. 

The limited student response to institutional choice was by no means an uninspired one. The; 
aiBuments and philosophies related to choice so prevalent in the circles of American higher educa- 
tion were reiterated among the students. (The uniqueness of private education, the call for and need 
for institutional diversity, the call for performance contracting, etc.) 

The majority of the students maintained: 

1. The diversity of our system is manifest in the variety of program offerings and as 
long as that diversity expands, types of institutions are of little concern. ' 

i 

2. The tendency to sacrifice the private school philosophy by seeking public fundi (even 
in the wake of financial pressures) indicates that the principles of private education 
are not sacred. 

3. The inability to market the private philosophy even to students of high-income 
groupings indicates that the uniqueness of private education is in question. 

4. The apparent modeling of the structures and curriculums of private institutions 
after public institutions denies claim to uniqueness. 

5. The limited resources of PSE and the importance of opportunity, access, dhrenity, 
and accountability, relegate public aid to private institutions to a second-order 
priority. 

I 
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6, To allow students a choice of institutions is a luxury in PSE when the needs of 
minority, low-income and even middle-income groups are considered. 

?. I^lb^ic institutions, having dcmonstraied the ability to educate a migority of those 
students in PSE, to maintain a diversity of programs, and to keep educational costs 
proportionately lower, are the best means to accomplish the coming era of options 
and opportunity. 

8. PSE is a marketplace that thrives on competition. Not unlike business and industry, 
those who cannot compete will eventually die. 

Questions to the Commisston: 

I Can "reasonable choice" be defined in the context of program offerings? 

U. Is the sanctity of private education, the maintenance of the diversity of institutional 
^pes, a worthwhile public goal and wise public policy? 

HI Can we afford institutional choice in light of the competing demands for access and 
opportunity? 

IV. Do enrollment patterns by institutional types necessitate the preservation of private higher 
education? 

V, Can tlie National Commission fund private higher education without sacrificing the diver- 
sity of other sectors of the learning force? 

D. Students and Institutional Independence 



Table VI 

Student Response: Institutiomil Independence, Control, Dhrersity 

Agree Disagree 

28. Institutions of postsecondary education should have 
sufficient freedom and flexibility to maintain insti- 
tutional and professional integrity and to meet, 

creatively and responsibly, their educational goals. 97% 3% 

29. Federal money means federal control 47 S3 

30. Institutions should accept federal support for 
diversity and flexibility of program offerings even 

if it means a loss of some independence. 54 46 



I 



(Source: Survey of Student Response) 
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Even thougli students, in their parochial point of view and environment, witness the use of . 
instituttonal independence and degrees of autonomy daily> their perspective does not generally 
place importance on such independence relative to that placed by administrators and faculty. If 
ttudents arc faced with the prospect of a choice between greater federal control or greater curricu- 
lum development, money speaks louder than the loss of independence. | 

The eve^p^e$ent threat of federal control is not even significantly documented by question 
No. 29, Table VI. Only 47 per cent of the respondents concluded "federal money means federal 
control." 

j 

The Institutional perspective of independence is relatively unimportant to students. (See 
Table 1) 

\ 
\ 
I 

E The Student aiid Excellence in American PSE 

The Survey of Student Response indicated a strong acceptance of excellence with 97 per cent) 
agreement that excellence in research, instruction, and public service should be fostered. 

Excellence in instructional quality is the priority. 

Table 1, "The Priority Rankings Among National Objectives," includes not the general objec- 
tive "excellence" but the more specific objective "Instructional Quality." Forty-eight per cent of 
the students, the outstanding percentage of all objectives prioritized, concluded instmctional qual- 
ity is both the greatest need and one of the greatest goals PSE should respond to. In the minds of 
the students, instmctional quality is at present not a reality and should become one: 

1. to justify the rising costs of PSE tuitions, 

2. to fulfill prenPSE expectations; instmctional quality would be an abundant commo- 
dity and source for intellectual stimulation, and 

3. to encourage the qualitative aspects of PSE and diminish the fear of mass production 
of graduates. 

Th« ftiture of PSE rests upon quality not quantity. 

The quality of administration, of planning and management, or research and public service h 
secondary to the quality of classroom instruction. If universal access is not met with quality offer 
ings and instmction, access will ultimately lead to falling expectations, diminishing desire and 
motivation, and an inhibited development. If opportunity programs are not of a significant level 
of qualir/, they will fail to reach their objectives. If even the greatest dimension of diversity and' 
flexibility is offered, that is not of particular benefit unless the response to changing needs is always 
met with a high caliber of instructional quality. And even if choice is offered to the students of 
American postsecondary education, that choice may not be worth the high cost unless there is no 
doubt that all institutions among a student choices offer quality programs. i 

The variety and multiplicity of options and the expansion of opportunities may become ai 

quantitative achievement unless accompanied by quality instruction. To the extent that students! 

i 
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feel "thfey are getting tlieir money's worth" rests the future of PSE enrollments and, concomitantly, 
the future of PSE. 

In the context of equal opportunity, instructional quality should be emphasized. 

Table VU displays the student reaction to research and their acceptance of research when it 
enhances instnictional quahty. 



Table VU 

The Role of Research, Ir-stnction in PSE 

Agree Disagree 

68. Research, public service and other functions are 
appropriate only when they are compatible with 

and encourage instructional quality. 73% 27% 

69. Educational institutions should remain the pri- 
mary research centers in tne U.S. 72 28 



(Source: Survey of Student Response) 



The apparent conclusion that can be drawn is that while research should continue to play an 
important role in PSE, the preferred emphasis is upon research utilized for instruction and instruc- 
tional quality. Tlie students in the Regional Review Sessions endorsed the belief that PSE cannot 
afford not to emphasize instmctional quality even if it means a significant decline in research funds. 
Maximizing opportunity requires not only entry and exposure but an exposure that will encourage 
quality performance and enhance the motivation of the undergraduate. Students refused to accept 
the cliche **the scholar is the best teacher and the teacher is the best scholar." The relationship is a 
strained one in their experience if not a coincidental one. 

In light of these reg)onses the students suggested: 

1. that if institutional grants should be made available, the encouragement of instmc- 
tional quality should serve as the m^or criterion for disbursement, and 

b. that the possibility of requiring national standards for certification of PSE instmc- 
ticn should be explored. 

Questions to the Commission: 

I. Can instmctional quality be encouraged without deemphasizing the role and scope to 
research? 
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II. Should funds for the improvement of undergraduate instruction not accompany funding 
schemes aimed at universal access and opportunity? 



F. Stadents and Student Responsibility 



Hie calls for student responsibility, particularly from taxpayers and legislators, may be war- 
ranted when the growing default rate of loans is viewed or if completion rates are considered to be 
ultimately determined by student responsibility. Both the Survey and the Review Sessions indi- 
cated that students feel a profound responsibility for the use of public funds and for making pro- 
gress towards academic goals. Table VHI relates student reaction to academic and financial respon- 
sihility. 



Table VIII 



Student and Academic, Financial Responsibility 



Agree Disagree 



ACADEMIC 

34. Students should be responsible in maintaining 
progress toward a specific academic goal. 

35^ Students should have to maintain a minimum 
grade point average. 

FINANCIAL 

61. Students should pay a share of the cost of 
their education. 



76% 
76 



24% 



24 



91 



59. Student loans would be preferable to parental 
contributions. 

60. Loan repayment is. an unfair burden on student 
income after graduation. 

38. If students fail to fmd employment after gradua- 
tion, they would be justified in applying for sus- 
pension or cancellation of any educational loans. 



47 



35 



51 



53 



65 



49 



(Source: Survey of Student Response) 
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Students hold themselves accountable for academic perfomiance. 



While students consistently demonstrated an antagonism towards **forced completion/' ques-; 
lions 34 and 35 in Table VIll indicate a willingness to maintain progress towards academic goals 
and even maintain a minimum grade point average appropriate to that student's desires, capabilities 
and motivation. In short, students are the best judge of t heir individual perfo miance levels. To the 
extent that the call for student responsibility is taken to an extreme (i.e., forced completion, com- 
pulsory attendance, required grade point average, course requirements) students are less willing to 
accept a delineation of re^onsibility that is not of their own formulation. 

Students are willing to share the reiponsibility of PSE as long as 
extenuating and burdensome conditions are considered. 

Ninety-one per cent of the students surveyed, and an equally significant number of the particf 
pants in the review sessions, were willing to share the cost of PSE (Table VIIl, question No. 61). 
Without discussing '"a reasonable share*' in the context, the assumption that students would ove^ 
whelmingly request payment by other sources simply is not trae. 

The extent to which students are willing to share the cost is a function of: 

1. the ability to pay, 

2. the cost of the education, and 

3. the ''reasonableness** of financial assistance. 

Students throughout the country cannot discuss responsibility without noting that latter func* 
tion. The contention is that depressive market conditions may not be accounted for in fmancial 
assistance programs. The ability to repay loans that do not consider income upon graduation or* 
reasonable repayment schedules is to be particularly cited here. 

While only 35 per cent of those surveyed thought loan repayment was an unfair burden upon 
graduation (Table VIII, question No. 60), 51 per cent of the students noted that there may be 
extenuating circumstances that would necessitate cancellation or suspension of loans (Table VIII,- 
question No. 38). In such circumstances, loan repayment should not be viewed as a function of 
student responsibility but in temis of the inadequacy of present loan programs to anticipate these 
conditions. 

The call for student responsibility in a one-sided triangle. 

If the call for student responsibility is a just one, a call for faculty and administrathre responsi* 
bility must also be included The long unheeded call by students for institutional reQ>onsibility is 
particularly pertinent When students were asked whether: *'32. Institutions are presently using 
resources efficiently and effectively.'* 52 per cent of the respondents disagreed 

Questions to the Commission: 

1. Is loan repayment that is not based on the anticipated ability to pay upon graduation a 
function of student responsibility? | 
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II. Why is the call for institutional accountability not seen from the student perspective? 

III. Why are the great m^ority of responsible students categorized as irresponsible because of 
the actions of a few? 



G> Students and Institutional Accountability 

The objectives of institutional accountability and choice suffered the same fate when con- 
fronted by the students. An alternative interpretation was offered rather than the discussion of 
specific Commission intent. The students agreed that cost standards and analytical stmctures that 
yield superior planning and management were not sufficient if students are unable to hold the insti- 
tution accountable. Tims the Commission statement of the objective on accountability : ' 

Institutions of Postsecondary Education should use fiscal and other resources both 
efficiently and effectively and employ procedures sufficient to enable flinders to dete^ 
mine whether resources are achieving desired outcomes. 

was emphatically interpreted by the students to mean that students, as the primary funders of PSE 
institutions, should, in harmony with other constituents and funders, develop accountability me- 
chanisms to insure that institutions respond to the consumer needs. 

The justification for such an extreme interpretation lies in the fact students have heretofore 
been neglected in institutional decision making and have generally had httle to say about the alloca-! 
tion of institutional resources. If students have no means of holding institutions accountable, they 
should be heard and permitted participation on governing boards, at bargaining tables, and in evalu-' 
ation of faculty. 

The Survey demonstrates the extent to which students question mstitutional resource alloca- 
tion and use. Fifty-two per cent of the respondents did not see the wise use or allocation at present. 

Student reaction and response to accountability followed this pattern: 

1. Do mechanisms presently exist that allow students to influence resource allocation? 

2. If so, what are they? 

3. If not, why not? 

4. If not, what mechanisms can be developed? 

Present student accountability mechanisms are scant and ineffective. 

A recently published report and survey, "Student Participation on Institutional Governing 
Boards,** conducted by the American Council of Education (October, 1972), notes that only 14.3 
per cent of the institutions surveyed had made provision for student membership on boards of 
control. Of the 2, 1 89 institutions responding, 62.6 per cent had not considered or had considered; 
and had denied student participation. This evidence suggests that the prevalent assumption thatj 
students are making enormous gains in institutional governance is false. Stddent participation is^ 
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$cant in institutions of higher education and there are strong indications that participation is even 
less in proprietary and vocational-technical schools. 

A second predominant example of the student accountability mechanism was the student- 
teacher evaluation. While many are in use throughout the country, their validity is often questioned 
as too subjective or not subjective enough or, at least, not a valid combination of subjective/ 
olyective, but regardless of the motive of the evaluation: 

J . few are used directly for institutional decision-making, 

2. few are used as prime determinants for the hiring or firing of faculty, and 

3. few are accepted, even among students, as an effective mechanism for change. ' 

Tliird, the consumer philosophy which encompasses the demand function of students was 
cited. The philosophy, often used at small, generally private institutions where student fees support; 
a substantial percentage of educational costs, utilizes the purchasing power of the students, the 
collective power of the purse, as a power that cannot be ignored by those governing the institutions. 
The demands of students for curriculum reform, moderate tuition, and participation are pitted 
against the institution's need to retam students and fee payments and establish tuition levels consis- 
tent with educational cost factors. The acceptance of this philosophy is limited because of the 
dependence upon percentage of educational costs paid by students. The effectiveness of this 
mechanism is wholly dependent upon the ability to muster collective student support in the face of 
possible severe economic consequences. 

Other student alternatives included collective bargaining, lobbying, and student unionization, 
but they are in most cases in the stage of unproven infancy. 

The essence of the discussion of student accountability is the extent to which students are 
afforded equal status with other constituent groups. Eighty- iight per cent of those students in the 
survey enrolled in four-year programs concluded that students should be recognized as legal adults 
and receive all the rights accorded that status. The sense of student inferiority pemieates much of 
American postsecondary education today. The ncjed] for students to participate in institutional 
decision-making is superceded only by their ri^t to jlo so. 

4 
t 

i 

Alternative student accountability mechanismsW being considered. 

Some major trends in student action across the country include the consideration of the foh 
lowing measures: 

1. a renewal effort to gain greater participation and voting privileges for students in 
governing boards, coordinating agencies, academic senates and administrative plan- 
ning forces, 

2. the unionization of students and use of student fees and other support to seek 
desired change and outcomes, 

3. the inclusion of students in the collective bargaining process, 
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4. the intensification of student lobbying in an attempt to gain educational reforms 
that will benefit all students, state-wide as well as nationally. 



H. Students and Diversity-Flexibility 

The intention of this discussion of diversity and flexibility is to lurther explain the intense 
support students of American postsecondary education have for this objective. The previous discus- 
sion of "Purposes" and "Choice" addressed much of the logic of the students in this regard. Table 
iX displays all the questions within the Survey of Studen t Response wliicli address diversity and the 
students' agreement/disagreement. 



Table IX 

Questions Relating to the Diversity, Flexibility of Program Offerings 

Agree 



18. Postsecondary education should offer programs with sufficient 
flexibility to accommodate the changing needs of individuals 
and society. 

19. The present curriculums should be designed to make the 
graduate more employable. 

20. Postsecondary education is presently flexible and respon- 
sive to individual needs. 



89% 



83 



Disagree 



11% 



17 



21. Institutions should keep program offerings up to date. 

22. Institutions sliould keep program offerings up to date 
even if it means higher tuition. 

24. Present internship programs are adequate, 

23. On-the-job training or internship programs make edu- 
cation more valuable. 

25. Programs stiould be structured to meet specific man- 
power requirements of society. 

26. Programs should be structured with the flexibility to 
'*drop-in" and "drop-out." 

30. Institutions sliould accept federal support for diversity and 
flexibility of program offerings even if it means a loss of 
some independence. 



92 

83 
51 

83 

65 



8 

17 
49 

17 

35 



54 



46 



(Source: Survey of Student Response) 
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The endorsement of diversity-flexibility. 

Table IX indicates ( 1 ) an overwhelming endorsement of diversity-flexibility as a national objec- 
tive for PSE, and (2) the obvious need for diversity and tlexibility with particular emphasis upon 
eniployinent-oriented programs and the flexibility from traditional lock-step curriculums. 

If the objective of diversity-flexibility is examined *m the context of all other objectives, the 
students of American postsecondary education seem to be saying: 

Do not allow a significant diversion of lunds away Irom diversity. If that occurs, the 
merits of access-opportunity come into question. 

Give us opportunities but not opportunities without options and nexibility to choose 
among those options. 

Design a host of programs to meet the needs of individuals but not at the expense of the 
needs of society. 

Tlic type of institution that the program is offered in is unimportant. If the program is 
suitable for me and society and if instructional quality is exhibited in the delivery of 
course content, the course has merit. 

If programs are developed only at the expense of other programs, if institutions refuse the 
challenge of innovation by funding popular existing programs instead of creating alter- 
native options, then PSE is stifling innovation and diversity and flexibility will be steeped 
in tradition. 

Diversity- flexibility must be viewed outside of the context of cost. Diversity does not 
always require the proliferation of costly programs. 

Diverstty and flexibility is the "pivotal objective." 

The acceptance and importance of this objective to the students of American postsecondary 
education presents some significant issues. If access-opportunity is not met with diversity-flexibil- 
ity, the system and the students' acceptance of the system is thrown into imbalance. If diversity- 
flexibility is not accompanied by instructional quality, options are less attractive and less responsive 
to students' needs. If students do not actively participate in the academic decision making, "pre- 
sumed responsiveness" will result and dhrersity-flexibility is likely to suffer the same fate. This 
objective is certainly a pivotal one in the eyes of the student. Without its achievement, all other 
objectives seem iniignificant. 
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PRESENT PROGRAMS & ALTERNATIVE SCHEMES 



Status Quo Programs 

It becomes increasingly apparent iha^ the discussion with student.s of present '^fundrng'* pro 
grams was a discussion of present student **aid^' programs. It is in that liglit that the students are 
vocal on t wo primary issues; 

1 . adequacy of funding, and 

2. responsibility of support ("who should pay?"). 
Within this iVame work, two contentions are made: 

L present financial aid programs are not congruent, and 
2 present financial aid programs are not consistent. 

In addressing adequacy, students were quick to point out several inadequacies. The most pre- 
dominant was the insufficient dollar amounts most aid programs afforded in contrast to the total 
cost of education. All programs that do not account or provide for subsistence costs are unrealistic. 
Coupled with the ever-increasing opportunity costs, grants and scholarships provide only a small per- 
centage of the total cost of PSE, Furthermore, status quo programs fail to account for the rising 
costs of both tuition and subsistence. In fact, fluctuation of appropriations to various aid programs 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to anticipate the availability of aid. Not unrelated, students are 
calling for a more realistic need analysis, one which truly reflects the parents' and/or student's 
ability to pay. As Table II indicates, the middle income **crunch'* is indeed a reality. 

Although loans are usually cited as an ''aid'' program, students feel that loan repayment should 
reflect the same **ability to pay'* principle that forced them to take out the loans. Students do not 
condone default, but readily recognize the possibility of extenuating economic conditions after 
graduation that inhibit repayment. 

Although the students agreed that financial needs should be the prime criteria for determina- 
tion of financial aid, students noted an inadequacy in scholarship programs. Not only does the 
indictment of insufficient monies apply, the number of scholarships available is grossly inadequate. 

Finally, and perhaps most significantly, students from all sectors of PSE who had dealt with 
financial aid, indicated a lack of knowledge of many of the available programs, an impatience with 
and confusion about the application process. 

As both the survey and student review sessions illustrated, a multiple-funding structure is the 
most desirable; a funding structure, however, with a mix differing from the status quo. Students 
did not object to parental and/or student contributions. What they did object to, however, was the 
inordinate amount provided for total costs by these two sources. It was deemed avpropriate that 
the additional costs to improve and expand PSE be incurred by the federal government. 
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Alternative Funding Proposals 



In the view of students* any proposals for student aid should address the problenis of eon- 
gruency and continuity, i unified approach with an anticipated appropriation. Because students 
agree with Commission objectives, because students feel that present funding is inadequate and 
because a multiple-funding structure is desirable, several alternatives, or a combination of tliem, 
could theoretically meet these needs: 

Voucher Plan Graats 

A unified grant program directed neither toward nor away from present target populations, but 
to include a significant portion of the project "exclusion" group, is essential. Such a grant program, 
based primarily on realistic need, must provide for a substantial part of the total costs of PSE. 

Income > Con tingent Loans 

Loans should be made available to expand the horizons of choice and better meet individual 
needs. Such a loan program should have primary emphasis on a flexible repayment schedule in 
terms of both time and amount. Loans should be structured to avoid overburdening students upon 
completion. 

State Scholarship aerograms 

Incentives should be provided to encourage state governments to formulate and adequately 
funo scholarships. An extensive scholarship program would not only enhance choice but also 
allow access on the basis cf academic ability. 

Realistic Need Analysis 

Need analysis should accurately reflect, as the name implies, need. Students feel that present 
need accounting does not, in fact, accurately indicate the ability to pay. The expected large paren- 
tal contribution of the middle-income families is nor realistic. Calculating the average rate of return 
of capital investments and adding it to net taxable income is not realistic. Assuming a standard 
student contribution is nor realistic. 

Expansion of Improvement Programs 

The overwhelming student support for improvement of PSE and the Commission objectives, 
the realization that improvements must accompany expansion, and the institutional struggle for 
survival in light of declining enrollments, all clearly illustrate the need for diversity, flexibility, and 
innovation. Institutions of PSE must be allowed the chance (and perhaps be goaded into it) to 
develop new classes, curriculum, and programs. The present Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education, funded at $10 million in FY 73, is not enough to insure or even facihtate the 
need for improvement. 

Institutional Block Grants for Opportunity 

As expanded grant programs may provide additional access, so must funding schemes be 
developed to supplement the new access with opportunity. Expensive, but important, opportunity 
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programs will answer the question, **What do 1 do after Vm accepted?** 
Institutional Block Grants for Instructiondt Quality 

The concept of PSE as endorsed by the Commission is providing an educational expcrio to 
those who participate- the emphasis is on learning. This concept, as defined by students, require*^ 
instructionai quality. To ease the competition for research monies, institutional grants are a iiccesr 
sity, not a luxury. 



The discussion of status quo programs and aiternative funding schemes with students occurred 
in a piecemeal feshion. The suggesting alternatives are not intended to be comprehensive nor do we 
pretend they are sophisticated in nature; it would take a professional staff to meet either or both of 
those criteria. Students were simply relating problems as they encountered them and solutions as 
they perceived them. 



Table! 

Adequacy, ResponsiUlity for Funding PSE 

Agree Disagree 

ADEQUACY OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

52 Adequate financial and other resources should be made 
available to permit the accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of diversity and flexibility, excellence, institutional 
independence, institutional accountability, access, choice 

and opportunity, 84% 16% 

53, The present funding structure is adequate. 39 61 

54. Present financial aid programs are difficult to understand 

and the application process is complicated. 61 39 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR FINANCING POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

56. The responsibility for financing postsecondary education 
should be shared by a combination of public and private 
sources, including federal, state, and local government, and by 

students, parents and other concerned individuals and organizations, 87% 1 3% 

57, Parents should be considered as a source of financing post- 
secondary education. 58 42 

5d. If parents contributed to postsecondary education, it would 

be difficult to be independent. — — 
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Table I (Continued) 



Agree Disagree 

59. Student loans would be preferable to parental contributions 47% 

60. Loan repayment is an unfair burden on student income 

after graduation. 35 (>5 

61. Students should pay a share of the cost of tlieir education. 9 1 9 

63. Poslsecondary education should derive its primary fmancial 
support from: 



$2,000 


0) 


Parents 


14% 


Yearly 


i) 


Students 


15% 


Tuition 


2) 


Federal government 


47% 


Costs 


3) 


State government 


20% 




4) 


Local government 


0% 



(Source: Survey of Student Response) 



Table II 

"The present funding structure is adequate. " 

Percentage who 

Parental Income strongly agree or agree 

less than $6,000 54.7 

$6,000 ~ $9,999 44.2 

$10,000- $14,999 25.0 

$15,000 - $20,000 33.5 

greater than $20,000 34.4 

"The responsibility for financing post secondary education should be shared by a combination of 
public and private sources, including federal, state, and local government, and by students, parents 
and other concerned individuals and organizations, " 

Percentage who 

Parental Income strongly agree or agree 

below $6,000 79.8 

$6,000 - $9,999 86.4 

$10,000 -$14,999 92.6 

$15,000- $20,000 90.1 

greater than $20,000 84.2 
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Table li (Continued) 



^'Parents should he considered as a source of financing postsecondary education. 



Primary Source of Support 

Personal Income 

Parents 

Loans 

Federal Grants 
State Grants 

Insti tution at Scholarships 

Work-Study 

Other 



Percentage who 
strongly agree or agree 

50.8 
74,8 
53.6 
38.8 
35.9 
54.5 
52.9 
69.4 



"Students should pay a share of the cost of their education, " 



Parental Income 

less than $6,000 
$6,000 - $9,999 
$10,000- $14,999 
$15,000 -$20,000 
greater than $20,000 



"Postsecondary education should derive its primary financial support from: " 



Percentage who 
strongly agree or agree 



88.8 
91.4 
94.1 
93.2 
84.3 



Parental Income 

less than $5,000 
$6,000 - $9,999 
$10,000- $14,999 
$15,000 -$20,000 
greater than $20,000 



Percentage who 
strongly agree or agree 

28.8 
22.6 
6.0 
20.4 
19.5 



"Student loans would be preferable to parental contributions. " 



Parental Income 

less than $6,000 
$6,000 - $9,999 
$10,000- $14,999 
$15.000 -$20,000 
greater than $20,000 



Percentage who 
strongly agree or agree 

42.3 
46.9 
53.1 
47.5 
40.6 
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ISSUES AND ANSWERS 

i 

Tlic Student Response to Fifteen Issues Affecting PSE | 
and the National Commission 

i 
I 

'Hie Ibllowing questions were supplied by the Commission document, "Objectives of Post>- | 
secondary Education and Related Policy Issues." (May, 1973). These issues reprcsent not oniy a • 
Commission concern but the concern of all members of postsccondary education. Consequently, 
the student response to these issues will be displayed here. i 

1 

Issue 1 

i. Should each mdividual, regardless of age, sex, income, ethrtic background, or prior educa- ! 
tional experience or certification, be able to attend some form of postsccondary educa- \ 
tion? \ 

i 

Response: The students' overwhelming response was a positive one. Access was considered to l)e a ' 

great national goal which can only be accomplished if other barriers besides the financial one an; 

eliminated. Sex discrimination is a significant barrier that can be eradicated only as society n:>sponds 

adequately to the call for gainful employment opportunities for women. Minority and low-inconic 

participation is less a function of eliminating finimcial barriers and more a function of eliminating 

other significant socio-economic and cultural barriers (i.e. attitudes, traditions, etc.). Access to (hose 

legardless of prior educational experience or certification requires a reexamination of the merits of 

credejitiaJism and a realization that previous educational experience is not the only determinant to 

successful participation in PSE. The elimination of barriers as related to age requires a substantive ! 

reevaluation of attitudes; the attitude that college is only for the 18-24 age grouping, the attitude 

that learning stops upon completion of the PSE experience and the attitude that attendance by 

those outside the traditional college-age grouping will require major curriculum revisions. 

Issue 2 

Z Is it in the national interest to increase access to PSE as defined by question one? 

Response: Yes, but to the extent that enormous amounts of funds lor access necessitate a diversion 
of funds from the present efforts to achieve diversity-nexibihty-innovatlon and instnictional quality, 
limitations to access may at this time be warranted. Even with limited resources, the expansion of 
opportunity .should not be done at the expense of options, innovation, or other needed stiiius (juo 
repairs. 

Issue 3 

i. Should adequacy of financial assistance be determined by (I) total cost, (3) absolute cost, 
or (3) relative costs? 

Response: Total costs. The escalating tuition costs and costs of living must be considered in the 
delineation of need. Foregone income should be considered as a prime determinant of enrollment, 
especially as employment opportunities diminish in response to market conditions. The call for 
^'opportunity costs" is widespread. To accomplish universal access, subsistcncy costs and foregone 
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income must be considered. The pay ment of tuition aionc may not accomplish the goal of access. 
To the extent that "choice" is funded, relative need consideration must replace present need 
analysis formulus. : 

♦ I 

Issue 4 

i 

4. SInmlii the atwrQimute form of postsecvndar}' education be tletermitieti by (J) cost^ 
(2) the indmdual, or ( 3) testing? 

RiJsponi«: The individual. Cost will ultimately detemrine accessibility to appropriate fonns of PSE 
based on the student's ability to pay and the extent to which the access funds allow a choice among 
a range or instirutions and a range of costs. However, the level of funding shouid allow some choice 
and not relegate the appropriate form to low-cost^ low-quality education. For access and oppor^ 
tunity ftmds to succeed, the student must be able to determine the appropriate form of PSE con- 
sistent with his/her needs, capabilities, and motivation. 

\ 

Issue 5 

i 

5. Should the ap propriate form of PSE be limited to public institutions? 

i 

Response: No. The voucher system should be employed for the distribution of most financial 
assistance to students. The choice of institution should include alternatives, both public and pri- 
vate. To the extent that assistance programs do not pay the total cost of tuition, public or priv.ite . 
a combination of other funding sources should be made available to implement student choice. To 
the extent that public funds for opportunity programs are dispersed to public institutions, the ap- 
propriate form of PSE in many cases would be in the public sector. Financial assistance need not 
eliminate the private sector if those funds, as they should be, arc in the form of student, not insti- 
tutional, aid. 

Issue 6 

6. What is the likelihood in the near future that mrniy individuals in the dependent age group 
may be at least legally independent of their parents? 

Response: While no statistical evidence is available to document the extent of students seeking 
legal independence, the number of recent court cases in this area and the obvious desire of students 
for legal and fmancial independence seems to indicate a strong likelihood that students in laige num- 
bers will be declaring independence. The impact of such an occurrence upon present financial 
assistance programs would be enormous. Contingency plans should be developed in all haste to 
account for the ''happening.'' As recent court decisions indicate, the legal independence of the 
student is not a question of **can they?" but a question of ''when will they?*' 

Issue? 

Z How do administrative policies and procedures for delivery of financial aid to the student 
affect access? 

Response; There is no doubt that the limited dissemination of information al>out financial assis* 
tance inhibits a gieat deal of access. Students do not decide to enroll in PSE and tUen assume 
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iuianoial assistance is available. If educational institutions at all levels do not publicize the oppor> 
tunitics available, a siginficant number of students will be denied access through ignorance; igno^ 
ance of studen ts for not knowing and the ignorance of those involved in the distribution of financial 
issi^.;ncce for not properly deploying the information. Furthermore, if those students receiving 
finu^' via' assistance are not informed of tlte levels of appropriation on a continuing basis and if then? 
is no continuity of yearly appropriations, those who have gained access may lose it. If efforts arv 
not made to distribute financial aid information to students (through radio, television, institutions 
or in public places, etc.), access will be denied to a significant number of students. Even the current 
extensive attempts to explain the BEOG program are inadequate. 

Issue 8 

S. Should institutions of PSE insure that a student completes the program in which he is 
enrolled? 

Responj*: No. Seventy-two per cent of those students surveyed said no. Institutions of postsecon- 
dary education should insure that students have a diversity of program offerings and insure that a 
great flexibility of learning opportunities exists. Students will lesponsibly make progress toward an 
academic goal appropriate to that student's needs, capabilities and desires; but that does not neces- 
sarily require completion. If the notion that learning is a life-long process is accepted, completion 
is an arbitrary and inappropriate expectation. Such expectations perpetuate the elitist nature of 
credentiaiism. 

Issue 9 

P. Should institutions of PSE be required to set up opportunity programs if "access" is fully 
funded? 

Response: Yes, To have one without the other is to minimize opportunity. Students must have 
access to opportunity programs to insure that students can compete in the program of their choice. 
Even if limited resources require that fewer students gain access, it is justified. 

Issue ip 

/ft , Should students who do not qualify academically for entrance be accepted for enrollment 
in all types of postsecondary education if remedial programs are not available in the insti- 
tutions of their choice? 



Response: There is not a clear dichotomy of response here. On one hand, students should not be 
denied admission on the condition that they will require remedial programs and the institution of 
their choice does not provide them. There is a questionable accuracy in attempting to predict per- 
formance.. On the other hand, open admissions to studeuts requiring remedial programs and not 
receiving them, may be counterproductive. 

II. Should "opportunity " be funded fully before funds are released for "choice?" 
Response: Yes. "Choice" should be classified as an iaifor^ able luxury until access-opportunity 
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can be reasonably achieved. This should not preclude the maintenance of a variety and multiplicity 
of program offeiings. Full funding of access-opportunity should not eliminate options and should 
j(iot prohibit the accomplishment of diversity-flexibility . 

Issue 12 

J 2. ShoulJ wc utilize more than fust public Institutions to achieve public goals in PSE? 

Response: Yes. To forward educational purposes to accomplish national objectives anil to shape 
national goals, all resources should be employed. The benefits of PSE should not be viewed from a 
private-public perspective but from an industrywide perspective. However, to the extent that the 
accomplishment of public objectives presents severe intersegmental cost differentials, the least ex- 
pensive alternative should b^chosen. It is a questionable assumption, however, that the accomplish- 
ment of national objectives in the private sector is necessarily more expensive. The mere existence 
of the private sector ex tends more options to all participants. The use of performance contracting 
in the private sector should be a welcome addition to income. The use of voucher plans may retain 
the private sector and concommitantly retain choice. 

Issue 13 

75, What standards of educational attainment should be required of students to retain their 
financial assistance? 

Response: If the Commission endorses the statement, "Students should be responsible in maintain- 
ing progress towards a specific academic goal" appropriate to the student's capabilities, needs, and 
motivation, no national standards for educational attainment need to be established. Student aid 
should require that the student adhere to the academic standards of the institution of his/her choice. 
External standards arc thought to be unwise and unfair. They may unwisely emphasize completion, 
and perpetuate the existence of present lock-step structures. They may unfairly require schedules 
of programs that cannot be met by student performance or ability. 

Issue 14 

J 4. Should some external agen t monitor institutional tuition increases? 

Response: Yes. The question implies a solution to what students see as irresponsible and unjusti- 
fiable cost increases. The external agent could serve two distinct purposes: 

(1) to study and compile tuition information and forward such information, when appro- 
priate, to legislative bodies to provide an objective view of financial distress and determine 
what, if any, national or statewide policy can be developed to eliminate such distress, and 

(2) to study the justifications, if any, for tuition hikes and forward conclusion to fundors for 
their scrutiny. 

Issue 15 

15. Should institutions be held accountable for the subsequent employment of students? 
Response: No. While the call for occupation ally oriented programs is great, while the employ- 
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abiJixy of graduates is in question, it is not necessarily the purpose of institutions to place their 
students in tlie occupational marketplace (althougli some have assumed that responsibility). More 
adequate manpower predictions and counseling, and more occupationally oriented curriculums is 
the reasonabie degree of institutional responsibility in this regard. 

It is noteworthy, however, that subsequent employment of graduates in the field of their 
choice j)MwUiU be one measure of institutional quality. 



ERJC 
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ORIGINAL BUDGETARY PROPOSAL 
Revie>v of Student Response 
June 4, 1973 

Tlie budget proposal is an approximation, but appropriations larger than this request are 
unlikely. 



Direct Additional Expense (as estimated by Commissioner Engen) 



Commissioner Travel Expenses (Food, Lodging, 
Transportation) for the four regional sessions 

Assistiant Coordinator Travel Expenses (includ- 
ing accumulated advance time) 

Materials, Phone, Office Supplies, Etc. 

Miscellaneous 

Preparation and Research of Final Paper 



Student Participant Travel (staff estimation)* 

20 participants x 4 meetings 

80 participants® $350 
Induced Staff Expense (staff estimation) 

Logistical Support Salaries 

Travel 
Overall Total Expense 



$1,000 

1,200 
200 

100 



Subtotal $2,500 



$2,800 
$1,000 
$7,800 



A separate account will be established and maintained by the Commission's fmancial secretary and 
monthly fmancial and progress reports will be available to the Commission. 



♦Student Participant Travel Budget deleted in approved budget 
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BUDGET EXPENDITURES 
Review of Student Response 
October 31, 1973 



Direct Additional Expense 

ConimissioneT Travel Expense (Food, Lodging, 

Transportation) for the (15) fifteen regional 

sessions and preparation of final report $ 1 ,685 ♦ 

Research Coordinator Travel Expenses (includ- 
ing travel for final preparations and presentation 
of report) 506* 

Administrative Supplies (maihng costs, materials, 

phone, office supplies) 1 25 

Staff Support (typing, logistical support salaries) 85 

Preparation of Final Report 200* 

Computer Costs (survey results) 650* 

Commission Salary - Consultant Fees 483 

Printing - Survey 400 * 

Estimated total expenditures as of October 31 , 1973 $4,1 34 



♦Denotes Commissioner approximations as all expenses have as of yet not been computed. 
As of October 31, 1973, none of these approximations seem unrealistic and appropriations larger 
than these figures are unlikely. 
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APPENDIX 
Appendix M 

llie National Coinniission on the Financing of Postsecondan- Education 

THE CONGRESSIONAL CHARGE TO THE COMMISSION 

The National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education was established by 
Congress in Public Law 92-3 1 8 (Section 140) and appointed by Congress and the President to under- 
take studies of : ^ 

The impact of past, present, and anticipated private, local, state and federal support for 
postsecondary education. 

The appropriate toIp of the states in support of higher education (including the applica- 
tion of state law upon postsecondary educational opportunities). 

Alternative student assistance programs. 

The potential iederal, state and private participation 'r, such programs. 

The establishing legislation does not leave entirely to the Commission the task of delineating 
details of the study, but goes on to indicate several specifics that shall be included and shall be 
considered: 

1. The study shall determine the need, the desirability, the form, and the level of additional 
governmental and private assistance to postsecondary education. 

2. It shall include at least: 

a. An analysis of the existing programs of aid to institutions of higher education. 

b. An analysis of various alternative proposals presented to the Congress to provide 
assistance to institutions cf higher educe ion. 

c. An analysis of other viable alternatives of assistance to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

3. The analyses under No. 2 shall include: 

i 

a. The costs, 

b. The advantages and disadvantages. 

\ ' c. The extent to which each proposal would preserve the diversity and indepenCcncc 
of such institutions. 
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d. Tlie extent to wliich each would advance the national goal of making postsecondary 
education accessible to all individuals, including returning veterans, having the desire 
and ability to continue their education. 

4. In conducting the study, the Commission shall considers 

a. the nature and causes of serious financial distress facing institutions of postsecon- 
dary education; and 

b. alternative models for the long-range solutions to the problems of financing post- 
secondary education m\h special attention to the potential federal, state, local and 
private participation in such programs, including, at least: 

(1) the assessment of previous related private and governmental studies and their 
recommendations; 

(2) existing slate and local programs of aid to postsecondary institutions; 

(3) the level of endowment, private sector support, and other incomes of post- 
secondary institutions and the feasibiHty of federal and state income tax credits 
for charitable contributions to postsecondary institutions; 

(4) the level of federal support of postsecondary institutions through such programs 
as research grants and other general and categorical programs; 

.(5) alternative forms of student assistance, including, at least, loan programs based 
on income-contingent lending, loan programs which utilize fixed, graduated 
repayment schedules, loan programs which provide for cancellation or defer- 
ment of all or part of repayment in any given year based on a certain level of a 
borrower's income; and existing student assistance programs including those ad- 
ministered by the Office of Education, the Social Security Administration, the 
Public Health Service, the National Science Foundation, and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration; and 

(6) suggested national uniform standards for determining the annual per-student 
costs of providing postsecondary education for students in attendance at various 
types and classes of institutions of higher education. 



The legislation requires that "No later than April 30, 1973, [to be amended to December 31, 
19731 the Commission shall make a final report to the President and Congress [emphasis added) on 
the results of the investigation and study." The report will include: 

1. Findings anu recommendations as the Commission deems appropriate, including recom- 
mendations for legislation. 

2. Suggested national uniform standard procedures for determining the annual pe^student 
costs of providing postsecondary education for students in attendance at various types 
and classes of institutions for higher education. 
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Within 60 days ttom the submission of the final report, 

. . » the Commissioner ( of Education] shall make a report to the Congress commenting 
on the Commission*s suggested national uniform standards, and incorporating his recom- 
mendations with respect to national uniform standards together with any related recom- 
mendations for legislation. 

Ill response to the charge contained in the establishing legislation, the National Commission on 
the Financing of Postsecondary Education will prepare: 

1. A description of the present conditions that are relevant to the role of post secondary 
education in our society. 

il. A summary of the purposes, scope, and dimensions of postsecondary education 

in, A synthesis of objectives for postsecondary education recommended by the Commission. 

' IV. A description of and a rationale for the selection of the measures used to evaluate the 
accomplishment of the objectives. 

V. An analysis that describes the kind and amount of financial support for postsecondary 
education from all sources. 

VI. A program analysis of existing funding programs. 

VU. A projective analysis estimating the extent to which each of several alternative funding 
programs would achieve the objectives for postsecondary education agreed upon by the 
Commission. 

VIII. Recommendations for national uniform procedures for calculating instructional costs per 
student. 

IX. An assessment of the nature and causes of serious financial distress facing postsecondary 
institutions and recommendations for improvement. 

X, The final reports of findings and recommendations. 



DEFINITION OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION April 1 3, 1 973 

The CDE committee proposes that the Commission adopt tor its analytical effort the follow- 
ing basic working definition of postsecondary education: 

Postsecondary education consists of formal instruction, research, public service, and other 
teaming opportunities offered by educational institutions that primarily serve persons who have 
completed secondary education or who are beyond the compulsory school attendance age and that 
are accredited by agencies officially recognized for that purpose by the U.S. Office of Education or 
are otherwise eligible to participate in federal programs. 
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The Commission believes that the nation's current postsecondary enterprise needs to be broad- ! 
cned to address the needs of our diverse society! However, considering the constraint of time, the 
limited data available, and the requirements of the legislation for specific kinds of analytical study, 
the Commission adopts tlie above definition for its basic analytical effort. 

Tlie Commission also recognizes that analysis of the breadth and scope of postsecondary edu- 
cation beyond this basic core, where feasible, would be beneficial to the Commission's deliberations , 
and to tlie general understanding of the public concerning the total dimensions of postsecondary 
education. With this in mind, the Commission has directed its staff to obtain infonnation and to 1 
conduct analysis where possible beyond the basic core defined above. J 

i 

i 

I 

OBJECTIVES FOR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION Revised; October 23, 1 973 

/, Student Access 

Each individual should be able to enroll in some form of postsecondary education appropriate 

to that person's needs, capability, and motivation. ; 

2. Studen t Choice 

Each individual should have a reasonable choice among those institutions of postsecondary 
education tliat have accepted him or her for admission. 

3. Student Opportunity 

Postsecondary education should make available academic assistance and counseling that will 
enable each individual, according to his or her needs, capability, and motivation, to achieve 
according to his or her educational objectives. 

4. Institutional Diversity 

Postsecondary education should offer programs of formal instruction and other learning oppor- 
tunities and engage in research and public service of sufficient diversity to be responsive to the 
changing needs of individuals and society. 

5. Institutional Excellence 

Postsecondary education should strive for excellence in all instruction and other learning op- 
portunities, and in research and public service. 

6. Institutional Independence 

Institutions of postsecondary education should have sufficient freedom and flexibility to main- 
tain institutional and professional integrity and to meet creatively and responsively theii* 
educational goals. 
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7. Institiitionai Accountability 



Institmions of postsecondaiy education should use financial and other resources efficiently 
and effiictiveix and employ procedures that enable funders to determine whether resources 
are being used to achieve desired outcomes. 

& Adequacy of Financial Resources 

Adequate flnancial resources should be made available for the accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives through a sharing of responsibility by public and private sources, including federal, 
state, and local government, students and their families, and other concerned organizations 
and individuals. 
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Appendix 1IM 



iN/M lONAL 
COMN^lSSiONonthe 

FINANCING of 

POSrSI-CONDARY EDUCATION 



Oonild Li:onard> 

Chmnmi 
Mjifun La Folleiic^ 

¥fc<r Ckairman 
Senaior J, Glenn BcjII, Jr. 
Erneii Lv Boycr 
Congressman John Bradcmas 
Congressman John Dcllenback 
Governor Wlnfkld Dunn 
Um R. Engen 
George Kaludis 
Dan M. Martm 
Waller C. Mercer 
fctcr Muirhead 
Senator Claiborne Pell 
John W.Porlcr 
iouis P> Rodrigue/ 
Sister lane Scully 
Ruth C. Silva 



To All Students in American Postsecondary Education: 

As an independent project of the National Commission on the 
Financing of Postsecondary Education, we are seeking your 
response to key issues in education that confront all post- 
secondary education students and institutions today. The 
work of the National Commission may have a significant effect 
on American Postsecondary Education in the immediate future. 

If you as a student are concerned about: 

L soaring educational costs 

2. adequate funding for your educational experience 

3. the desirability of student loans 

4. effectiveness of present student aid programs 

5. the availability of Federal monies 

6. the diversity and flexibility of curriculums 

7. reasonable choice among program offerings, and 

8. the quality of instmction 

please fill out this survey and return it in the enclosed self- 
addressed envelope iounfedia^^ (Deadline October 5, 1973), 

You have the unusual opportur. ity to provide direct input to 
decision-making at the national level that affects you. Your 
response to this survey is essential if the interests of students 
are to be heard and dealt with ^'fectively at the national level 



Sincerely, 



, Lawrence, Executive Director^ 

ite of the Chairman 

2 Court Place, Suite 750 

jver, Colorado 80202 

3) 837-2461 



Tim R. Engen 
Student Commissioner 
National Commission on the 
Financing of Postsecondary Education 



George Weathcrsby, Associate Director, 
Office of Research 
1030 15th St., N.W., Suite 1060 
Washington, DC. 20005 
(202) 254.8137 
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Name of institution 



1. Sex 

0) mule 
0 female 

2. Race 

0) Black 

1) Native American 

2) Oriental 

3) White 

4) Spanisii'Surnamed 

5) Other 

3. Religion 

0) Protestant 

1) Catholic 

2) Jewish 

3) Other 

4) None 

4. Parental income 

0) less than $6,000 

1) $6,000-$9,999 

2) $10,000-$14;999 

3) $15,000- $20,000 

4) greater than $20,000 

5. Father's education 

0) 1-3 years high school or less 

1 ) high school graduate 

2) 1-3 years postsecondary 

3) B.A. or postgraduate degree 

6. Mother's education 

0) 1-3 years high school or less 

1 ) high school graduate 

2) 1-3 years postsecondary 

3) B.A. or postgraduate degree 

7. Personal income 

; 0) less than $1,000 

1) $ 1,000-$ 1,999 

2) $2,000-$4,999 

3) $5,000-$ 10,000 

4) greater than $10,000 



8. Personal Education 

0) 8th grade or less 

1) 10th grade or less 

2) 1 2th grade or less 

3) 14tli grade or less 

4) 16th grade or less 

5) graduate degree 

9. High school grade poin t average 

0) C and below 

1) B-,C+ 

2) B+,B 

3) A, A- 

1 0. Presen t grade point average 

0) C and below 

1) B-,C+ 

2) B+, B 

3) A, A- 

11. Field of study 

0) vocation-technical 

1 ) business 

2) social science 

3) humanities 

4) fine arts 

5) education/social welfare 

6) engineering 

7) health 

8) natural sciences 

9) other (specify ^ \ 

1 2. Year in postsecondary education 

0) entered in 1973 

1) entered in 1972 

2) entered in 1971 

3) entered in 1970 

13. Length of program 

0) 1 year or less 

1 ) 2 years 

2) 3 years 

3) 4 years 

4) more than 4 years 
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H. Ptvseiitly enrolled in 

0) ) uistilulion I 
J ) 2 or more inbtitution^^ 

i 

15. One year 1 wit jon costs ' 
0) below $250 

n$250 $49*) i 

2) $500 ,$999 ; 

3) $l.000-$2,000 i 

4) above $2,000 (specify ) ! 

i 

16. Presently receiving primary support for | 
education from: (indicate percentage) : 

0) own income ^ 

1) parents \ 

2) loans ; 

3) federal grants 

4) state grants | 

5) institutional scholarships ' 

6) work-study program 

7) other (specify ) | 

i 

17. Self descrilK»d political leaning \ 

0) strong or moderate conservative 

1 ) middle-of-the-road 

2) liberal 

3) left 
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Review of Student Response 
Deadline October 5, 1973 

i 

I 
1 



Postsecondaiy education is any formal instruction, research or public service after the Hth grade, 
to include higher education, junior colleges, business, vocational, and technical schools. 



77ic italici^eil question in each category is an explanation of each category. 

Fill in the corresponding square on the IBM answersheet. Be sure to vtse a No. 2 lead pencil. Please ! 
return fefitlj the survey and the answer sheet. 

i 

1 



DIVERSITY AND FLEXIBILITY 

J 8. Postsecondary education should offer programs with sufficient flexibility to accommodate the 
changing needs of indtviduals and society. 
0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

19. The present curriculums should be designed to make the graduate more employable. 
0) strongly agree I ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

20. Postsecondary education is presently flexible and responsive to individual needs. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

2L Institutions should keep program offerings up to date. 

0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

22. Institutions should keep program offerings up »o date even if it means higher tuition. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

23. On-the-job training or intemship programs m ke education more valuable. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

24. Present internship programs are adequate. 

0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

25. Programs should be structured to meet specific manpower requirements of society, 
0) strongly agree I) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

26. Programs should be structured with the flexibility to "drop-in" and "drop-out." 
0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 
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EXCELLENCE IN POSTSECON DARY EDUCATION 

27, Postsecondary educaiion diould strii>e for excelUmve in all mtmctmh research, public semce 
and other teaming opponimities. 

0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

INSTITUTIONAL INDEPENDENCE 

Instltujions of postsecondary education should have sufficient freedom and flexibility to main- 
tain institutional and professional integrity and to meet, creatively and responsibly, their edu- 
cational goals. 

0) slroftgly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

29, Federal money means federal control. 

0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

30. Institutions should accept federal support for diversity and flexibility of program offerings 
evtMi if it means a loss of some independence. 

0 ) ?,.Tongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

INSTITUTIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

Institutions of postsecondary education should use fiscal and other resources both efficiently 
and effectively and employ procedures sufficient to enable funders to determine whether re- 
sources are achieving desired outcomes. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

32. Institutions are presently using financial resources efficiently and effectively. 
0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

33. Tuition costs should be standardized throughout the country. 
0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 

34. Students should be responsible in maintaining progress toward a specific academic goal. 
0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

35. Students should have to maintain a minimum grade point average. 
0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

36. Students are more responsible for their education if they pay some of the costs. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

37. Students should be more active in support of their institution. 
0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

38. If students fail to find employment after graduation, they would be justified in applying for 
suspension or cancellation of any educational loans. 

0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 
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ACCESS TO POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

S9, Each inJivilual slwutiJ be able to enroll in some form of posiieconJary education appropriate 
to that person jr neetis, capability and motimrion^ 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3> strongly disagree 

40. Postsecondary education should include those students wJio do not have the ability to pay. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agnn^ 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

41 . Student aid should be determined by financial need rather than academic ability. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

CHOICE OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATJON 

42. Each individual should have a reasonable choice among those institutions of postsecondary 
education that have accepted Itim for admission, 

0) strongly agree I ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

43. Students should be able to select any form of public or private postsecondary education for 
which they are qualified regardless of cost. 

0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

44. Once students are admitted, they should be given an unrestricted choice ot program offerings. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

OPPORTUNITY, ONCE ENROLLED IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

45. Postsecondary education should make available academic assistance and counseling that will 
enable each individual, according to his needs, capability and motivation to achieve his educa- 
tional objectives. 

0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

46. If a student has academic deficiencies, programs should be provided to compensate for them. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

47. Institutions should insure that students complete a program once they are accepted. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

48. Students should receive public funds to attend some form of postsecondary education even if 
they do not intend to complete the program. 

0) strongly agree 1 ) agrte 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

49. High school counseling offers adequate knowledge of educational opportunities. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

50. High school counseling offers adequate knowledge of employment opportunities. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

5L High school education offers adequate preparation for postsecondary education. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 
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ADEQUACY OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

52 Adequate Jlnamial and oiher resources should he made available to permit the accomplixlnnent 
of the objectives of diversity and Jlexibility, excellence, imiitutional indetiendence, institU' 
thmal avrinm tahiUty^ access, choice and opportunity, 
0) stTonply ugav I ) agivje 2) ilisagreo 3) strongly disapn'C 

53. The present liinding stnvctirre is aUoquato. 

0) strongly agree I ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

54 Present tinanciai aid programs are difficult to understand and tlie application process is com- 
plicated. 

0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

55, Postsecondary education faces a financial crisis. 

0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR FINANCING POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

J4 The responsibility for financing postsecondary education should he shared by a combination 
of public and private sources, including federal, state, and local government, and by students, 
parents and other concerned individuals and organizations. 
0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

57. Parents should be considered as a source of financing postsecondary education, 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

58. If parents contributed to postsecondary education, it would iw difficult to be independent, 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

59. Student loans would be preferable to parental contributions. 
0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

60. Loan repayment is an unfair burden cn student income after graduation. 
0) strongly agree I ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

61. Students should pay a share of the cost of their education, 

0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

62. The federal government should help finance postsecondary education. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

63. Postsecondary education should derive its primary financial support from: 
0) parents 1 ) students 2) federal gov't 3) state gov't 4) local gov't 

STUDENT STATUS 

64. Students should be recognized as legal adults and receive all the rights accorded that status. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 
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65. Postsecondary education is designed to produce quantity not quality. 
0) strongly agree I) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

<>6. Students should hold institutions Tcsponsible tor their actions. 
0) strongly agree I ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

67. Students have an obligation to attempt to refonn postsecondary Institutions. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

INSTITUTIONAL ROLE 

6& /?m'«rc/i. public service and other functions are appropriate only when they are compatible 
with and encourage instructional quality. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree disagree 3) strongly disagree 

69. Educational institutions should remain the primary research centers in the U.S. 
0) strongly agree 1) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

PERSONAL RESPONSE 

70. What is your overall evaluation of your institution? 

0) very satisfied 1 ) satisfied 2) dissatisfied 3) very dissatisfied 

71. 1 would rather be going to school now than doing anything else. 
0) strongly agree 1 ) agree 2) disagree 3) strongly disagree 

72. Geographic proximity was a major consideration in the choice of my present institution. 
0) essential I ) fairly important 2) not important 



Rank the following in order of personal preference. 

Fill in blanks with the numbers 1-9, use each number only once. 

Transfer rankings to appropriate square on answer sheet. 

73. ^diversity-flexibility of program offerings 

74. equal access for all those who desire postsecondary education 

75. opportunity-academic assistance, rcmcdia!, tutorial services 

76. accountability-efficiency and effectiveness of institution 

77. student responsibility 

78. instructional quality 

79. independence of institution 

80. student choice among program and institutional type 

81 . supporl-help in paying cost of education 
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Rank the following in order of personal preference. 

iFill in Wanks with the numbers 1-3, use uach number only once. 

Transfer rankings to appropriate square on answer shee t. 

82. .student choice among program and institutional type 

%X ^opportunity-academic assistance, remedial, tutorial services 

g4. equal access for all those who dssire postsecondary education 



Fill in blanks with the numbers 1-7, use each number only once. 
IVansfer rankings to appropriate square on answer sheet. 

i am participating in postsecondary education for: (rank) 

85, employability 

86, income 

87, general skill development 

88v citizenship 

89. sociability 

90. ^ elf-develOpment 

91 . transmission of values 



IMMEDIATE RETURN IS ESSENTIAL ! 

Use self-addressed envelope to remit both survey 
and (unfolded) answer sheet to: 



National Commission on the Financing of 
Postsecondary Education 
1612 Court Place, Suite 750 
Denver, Colorado 80202 



i 
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Appendix IU-2'A 



Albcf tUH Magnus College 


Dean Jivnior College 


Arkansus CaHege 


Det roit Col lege of Bus 


Assumption College 


Detroit Colkpc of Law 


Balliniore College of Com 


Dominican C of San Ra fael 


Bay De Noc Community College 


Drexel University 


Bdlevilk Area College 


East Texas Bapt College 


Bennington College 


Eastern Montana College 


Black Hills State 


Eastern NM U-Roswell Cam 


Biidgewate r College 


Essex Community College 


Biigham Young University 


Evangel College 


Burlington County College 


Federal City College 


Cal State U-Fresno 


Pelican College 


Cal State U-Humboldt 


Fla Agricultural-Mech U 


Cal Slate U-Long Beach 


Franklin University 


Central Arizona College 


Freed-Hardman College 


Central State University 


Garland Junior College 


Ciarkson College of Tech 


George Fox College 


Cleveland State University 


Gloucester County College 


College of the Canyons 


Graceland College 


City College-Chicago Amnd 


Graduate Tlieol Union 


Med-Dent of NJ-Newark 


Greenville College 


College of San Mateo 


Greenville Tech Ed Center 


Columbia St Cmty College 


Grossmont College 


Colo Mtn College-West Campus 


Harford Community College 


Columbia Junior College 


Haverford College 


V c Aiicgneny 


Hphfpw I Intnn Rranrh 


CooDcr Union 


Hibbing St Junior College 


Comell U-Main Campus 


Hilbert College 


Craven Tech Inst 


Illinois State University 


Cuyahoga CC*West Campus 


Iowa Lakes CC-South Campus 
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Indiana Central Collei{e 


New River Cm ty College 


leflmon College 


Nortbeni Ky Sta te College 


Johnson-Wales College 


Norfheni Va Cmty College 


John F Kenneily College 


Wm Mitchell College of Law 


Kenyon College 


Oakland CC-Auburn Hills 


Let>anon Vlly College 


Oregon Tccli Insi 


Lewis-Clark St College 


Palo Verde College 


Lincoln Tcchnieal College 


Pa State U-Schuylkill 


Livingston yniversity 


Pierce J unior College 


Longwood College 


Post Junior College 


Lola College 


Quinebaug Callet CC 


Long Is U-Brooklyn Center 


Richard Bland C Wm-My 


Lorain Cty Cmty College 


Rosary Hill College 


!Malone College 


Saint Cloud State College 


tes Hill College 


Sain t Paul Bible College 


Mary wood College 


Saint Xavicr College 


Marymoiint College 


Scotlsdale Cmty College 


Mariymount Manhattan 


Southern Bapt Theol Sem 


IMass Bay Cnuy College 


Southwestern CC-Keokuk 


Medical College of Wis 


Southern W Va CC-Logan 


Memphis State U 


Spring Arbor College 


Merrimack College 


Southeastern Bible College 


Middlesex Cmty College 


Sthn Missionary College 


Midwestern Bapt Tlieol Sem 


SUNY C Herkmer-Rome-Utica 


Miss Valley State College 


Tacoma Cmty College 


Moorhead State College 


Tarrant Co JC 


Morgan Co Cmty College 


Templer U-Ambler Campus 


Mount Saint Mary College 


Tri-Coimty Tech Inst 


Mo Bapt C P:inntl)!-Lagmge'^ 


Trinity Christian College 


Nebraska Wt >tem College 


Trinity College 


Newarl College of Eng 


Union College-Ky 


New England College 


Union College-NY 
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U Cal San Fiisco Medl Sch 
U of Pittsburgh-Titusvl 
0 of Tefin at Chattanooga 
University of Tu lsa 
U of Wisconsin*Milwaukee 
U of Wisconsin-Stevens Point 
Va Poly Inst and State U 
Va Western Cmty CoUegi 
Victor Calley College 
Walters St Cmty College 
Washington State U 
Westworth Inst 
Wesley College 
Western College 
West Liberty St College 
Wharton Co Jr College 
Whitworth College 
Wiley College 
Wilmington College 
Wood Junior College 
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Appendix tl^S^A 



Sample Printout 
Survey of Student Response* 



TABLBS 

FJLElSNEWFliE 



QUESTION 31 BY MOTHER ED 



CELL CONTENTS ARE. . . . 
CELL COUNT 
ROW PERCENT 
CUMULATI VE ROW PERCENT 
COLUMN PERCENT 
CUMULATIVE COL PERCENT 
PERCENT OF TOTAL N 



MOTHER.ED 



OUESTION 31 




0 


1 


2 


3 
















1M!« MN« 




ROW TOTALS 




0 


1 4 


I 8 


1 5 


1 3 


1 


20 






I 20.0 


\ 40.0 


I 25.0 


1 15.0 


1 


100.0 






1 20.0 


1 60.0 


1 85.0 


1 100.0 


1 


100,0 






J 44.4 


1 44.4 


1 38.5 


I 37.5 


1 


41.7 






1 44,4 


1 44.4 


1 38.5 


1 37.5 


1 


41.7 






I 8.3 


1 16.7 


1 10.4 


1 6.3 


1 


41.7 




1 


I 3 


1 8 


1 8 


1 5 


1 


24 






1 12.5 


1 33.3 


1 33.3 


I 20.8 


I 


100.0 






I 12.5 


1 45.8 


J 79.2 


1100.0 


1 


100.0 






\ 33.3 


1 44.4 


I 61.5 


1 62.5 


1 


50.0 






1 77.8 


1 88.9 


1 100.0 


1 100.0 


1 


91.7 






1 6.3 


I 16.7 


I 16.7 


I 10.4 


1 


50.0 




2 


! 2 


I 2 


1 


I 


I 


4 






i 50.0 


1 50.0 


1 


1 


i 


100.0 






1 50.0 


J 100,0 


1 


I 


1 


100.0 






1 22.2 


1 11.1 


1 


1 


I 


8.3 






1 100.0 


1 100.0 


1 


I 


1 


100.3 






1 4.2 


1 4.2 


I 


I 


I 


8.3 


TOTAL N 




9 


18 


13 


8 




48 


ROW PCT 




18.8 


37.5 


27.1 


16.7 




100.0 


CUM ROW 




18.8 


56.3 


83.3 


100.0 




iOO.0 


COL PCT 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


CUM COL 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 



*This printout was initially run to test programs. The results of this page are inaccurate and do not 
lepieient totals. 
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Appendix 111'3-B 



CHI SQUARE 

WORST EXPECTED VALUE 

CRAMER'S V 

CONTJNCEMCY COEFFICIENT 
T 

LAMBDA SYMMETRIC 

LAMBDA PREDICTING ROWS 

LAMBDA PREDICTING COLUMNS 

TAU-B 

TAUO 

GAMMA 

SOMER'S D PREDICTING ROWS 

SOMER'S D PREDICTING COLUMNS 

SOMER'S D SYMMETRIC 

KENDALL'S S 

CORRELATION 

ETAiROWS) 

ETA (COLUMNS) 
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Cross Tabulations 



Question Cross-tab 

18. 11.65.94 

19. 5,6,11,65,94 

m 

21. 11 

22. II 

23. 11,94 

24. 1 1 , 94 

25. 1,11 

26. 11 

27. 10,13,65,94 

28. 13, 92, 94 

29. 13,92,94 

30. 13,92,94 
3L 15, 16 

32. 15, 16 

33. 15,16 

34. 11,15,16,94 

35. 11,15,16,94 

36. 11,15,16.94 

37. il, 15, 16,94 

38. 11,15,16,94 

39. 2,4,7, 10, 13, 14,42,65,94 
4a 2.4,7, 10, 13.94 

41. 2,4,7,10, 13,94 

42. 15,16,39 

43. 15. 16 

44. 15,16 

45. 8,9,10,11 

46. 8,9,10,11 

47. 8,9,10,11 
4a 8,9,10,11 

49. 8,9, 10, 11, 12 

50. 8,9,10,11,12 

51. 8,9,10,11,12 

52. 4,7,15,16 

53. 4,7,15,16,55,63 

54. 4,7,15,16 

55. 4,7,15,16,53 

56. 4,7,15,16 

57. 4,5,6,7,15,16 

58. 4,7,15,16,59 

59. 4,7,15,16,58 
aa 4,7,15,16,61 

61. 4,7,15,16,60 

62. 4,7,15,16,63 

63. 4, 7, 15, 16, 53, 62 
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II. 13, 15 

1 1, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19, 27, 39, 93, 94 

11, 13, 15 

11, 13,15,70 

11,94 

11,94 

9,10,11,67,71, 92, 93, 94 
9, 10, 11, 17, 92,93, 94 
9, 10,11,92, 93,94 
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